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ABSTRACT 

This instructor's handi:ipok is part of a career ' 
developaent unit on coping in the vorld of vork, designed to assist 
students in developing coping strategies to^deal with work-entry and 
job ^adjustment probleas. (Other coiponents of the unit — student 
guide, handout/trahsparency aasters, and filastrip/sotind ca^ette . 
programs — are available separately.) The unit can be iapleaented-in 
high schools (grades 11 and 12), coaaunity and four-year colleges, 
technical schools, and other agencies. Materials included in the 
handbook are the following: Student worksheets 'fot group and 
individual tasks^ brief introductory and concluding lecturettes, 
class discussion guides, short tests, role- playing scripts, 
supplementary references for expanding instruction, review 
procedures, and student outlines. An overview of the instructional 
unit and unit objectives are also presented. Activities center around 
the five steps of the problem-solving approach: Step Vdeals with the 
value Of early detection and proper diagnosis o£ job prbbleas, causes 
and symptoms, and information sources for problem identification; 
step 2 deals with generating solutions to these problems; steps 3 and 
4 concern evaluating and choosing solutions; and step 5 involves 
testing solutions. (TA) 
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THE CENTER MISSION STATEMENT 

The Center for Vocational Education's mission is to 
increase the ability of diverge agencies, institutions, ajid 
organizations to solve educational problems relating to 
individual career planning, preparation, and progression: 
The Center fulfills its mission by: 

• Generating knowledge through research 

• Developing educatiortal programs and products 

< 

• Evaluating individual program needs and outcomes 

• Installing educational programs and products 

• Operating information systems and services 

• Conducting leadership development and training 
programs 
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FOREWORD 

The scarcity of useful educational tools and techniques to prepare yb^th to ent^r the world 
of work has substantially hindered the career growth of most students. Thetrahsitional phase be- 
tween scfipol and work encompasses a multitude of new coping experiences for the young worker 
such is adjustment to work supervision,, peer relations, communicatbn, and ah organizational 
setting, In response to this need for improved preparation of the student. The Center for Voca: 
tional Education with'the sponsorship of tho National Institute of Education has deVeloped and. . 
fielH tested this instructional unit. Coping in^the World of Work. Practice in-Prpblem Solving. 
Tliie purpose of the unit is to: (1) acquaint students with the rang6 df job' adjustment prc^blems/ 
they will encounter as they leave school and enter the world of work; and :(2) help studenf$^iearn 
a five-step problem solving approach that can be used to successfully deal with these proble 

The approach used lhere places emphasis on solving realistic problems and presents the proBs 
lems in a, manner that most students find interesting and rewarding. [The Center takes pleasure in 
presenting this product believing.that it will become a valuec: and useful resource for teachers, 
counselors, and especially, students. \ % 



1 

Dr. Robert Campbell directed the project that develppedfthe unit from its inception, 
providing the balanced perspective of an experienced and knowledgeable national leader* George 
A. (Bud) Wynn*s expertise in problem solving and structured group activities have Been, in large 
measure, responsible for much of the content of the unit. Mr. Robert M. Ransom has functioned 
well as a member of the project staff, focusing on evaluation aspects but contributing heavily to 
other development activities throughout.* ^ ^ ' . 

Appreciation is expressed ^ Dr. Robert E. Haccoun for contributi ;ns in the beginning^ phases 
of the project; to Dr. H. Lawrence Hotchkiss, Dr. Evans Cuiry, Michael Mead,*and Dr. Gary Morris 
for help in the computer programming and data analysis; to Mr. Robert Rayburn, Mr. Charles 
Meacham, and their students for support and comments during the formative pfiaseiof the pilot 
testing of the materials; and to Ms. Nancy Robinson, Ms. Stephanie Butler, and Ms. Mary LaBelle 
for conscientious efforts' in handling typing and editing. 



Robert E. Taylor 
Director 



• INTRODUCTION \ 

. . The. information contained in this introduction is designed to provide iristructc.'s with the 
lieceiaaiy infonnaU^ to effectively begin implementing the instructional unit Copi/ig in the World 
of Wprk: -Practice inTroblem Solving. Specific and detailed instructions for each step are included 
attKe beginning of each step. 

■What Can This Unit Do for Your Students? ' / 

Coping in the World of Work: Practice in Problem Solving was designed to achieve the follow- 
ing general goals for students. 

• Acquaint them .with typical on-the-job adjustnient problems such as getting along with 
supervisors, dealing with tension, and work habits.-^' 

• Teach them a probleni solving approach to handle job adjustment problems, e.g., diagnosing 
' I>robIenis, developing solutions, and testing the solutions. ' ^ 



• Help them practice the problem solving approach with simulated, but real, problems m the 
' classroom. 

• iielp them learti to apply problem solving methods to personalized proBlems outside the 
classroom. 

• Improve their communication skills througTi involvement in structured group activities and 
. small group discussions. 

In pxdex to achieve these general goals more specific behavioral objectives, called criterion objectives,^ 
are use<3 (see pp. 3-5)., t 

What Kinds of Students Can Best Benefit from This Unit ? .1 * 

• • *• • " • 

Actually, almost all students can benefit sincejt teaches them a broad problem solving. method 
ihat is applicable to all kinds of life adjustment problems. 

f 

The instruction is especially targeted to those students who plan to work either fuil- or part- 
^. ^ time, and it is particularly applicable to: 



^ ^ A c^riterion objective is derived directly from the program goal and it defines the knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes that are needed by a student to achieve the specified goal. 
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• EleyenUi and twelfth grade high school students^ 

• Community college students 

• Student^' in technical schools- 

• College students 

• Employees in actual work settings 

• Residents of correctional institutes who are preparing to be released 
Workers who are undergoing rehabilitation in sheltered workshops 

What kinds of Instructors Can Use This Unit? 

Because of the self-instructional nature of the package, any interested individual can effectively 
implement the unit. The unit has been specifically developed for use by: 

• Counselors 

• Regular classrooni teachers 

• ^Personnel administrators 

Job placement specialists ' , 

• Paraprofessionals •» « * , 

• Job supervisors 



In Which Settings Can This Unit Be Used? - 

• High schools 

• Community colleges 

• Technical schools 

• Four-year colleges 

• Rehabilitation agencies 

• Conectional institutes 

• Industry and business 



What.Are the Teaching Methods Used in This Unit ? 
' . *' ' ^ 

• Filmstrips ^ 
Group discussions • 

• Individualized instruction 

• Real-life case studies depicting typical problems 

• 'Role-playing 

• Group problem solving techniques 
Other structure^^roup exercises 

What Materials Are Included in the Instructional Package? 

• Filmstrip/cassette presentations depicting job adjustment problems and the problem solving 
approach 

• Instructional transparency masters 

• Student guides 



• Student worksheets for group and individual tasks 

• Brief introductory and concluding lecturettes 

• Class discussion guides 

• Short tests for measuring learning 

• Role-playing scripts \ 

• Supplementary references for expanding the instruction 

• Review procedures 

• An instructor handbook 

• Spirit masters for reuse of the unit with other classes 

• Student outlines 



What Additional Aids Are Needed to Implement This Unit ? 

* • Filmstrip projector and,cassette tape recorder 

• Classroom with movable chairs for student groups 

• rtojector screen 

• Overhead projector for transparencies 

• Chalkboard 



How Long Will the Instruction Last? 

• The unit has been designed to be used for approximately two weeks, based upon one 40-45 
minute class period per day for a total of eleven class periods. 

• The unit can be expanded from the minimum of two weeks to four weeks and in some 
instances can be extended for longer durations with the use of supplementary materials. 

• Different time patterns can also be used for the unit depending upon the instructional needs 
and circumstances. For example, it could be compressed into two full days or three half- 
days. Any arrangement is acceptable as long as the sequence of instruction is not disrupted 
for a long period of time. 

• To achieve group effectiveness, it is recommended that the unit be taught to not less than 
six students and not more than thirty-six students at any one time. 



What Types and How Much Instructor Preparation and Training Are Required? 

Although no special training is required of the instructor, it is highly recommended that the 
instructor be interested in job adjustment problems and have had some experience with these. 

Approximately fifteen to twenty-five hours of self-preparation is recommended to acquaint the 
instructor with the instructional methods and to organize the instructional schedule and materials. 
For more rapid installation of the package, CVE can provide a one-day workshop designed to acquaint 
and orient from three to forty instructors at one time. Since the package is .self-instructional for the 
instructor, a workshop approach is recommended onl> if time and/or quantity of instructors to be 
trained is a problem. 
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What Additional Information Do You Need? 



For the benefit of the instructor, we have provided methods sheets with each step. While most 
phases of ^instruction are designed fur 40 minuted, a five-minute allowance has been made for 
routine classroom procedures (taking roil, etc.) which accounts for the 45-minute class period speci- 
fication. Howevei, the unit can easilv be used with longer class periods of up to 60 minutes, and 
more than one phase can be combined to extend the unit to fit any length class period. 



The methods sheets themselves are intended as how-to-do-it sets of guidelines for using the^ 
lecturettes, discussion questions, and student exercises. All material In this unit ir> color-codgd to 
facilitate ease of use. Material printed on ivory-colored paper is tu be used only by the instructor. 
Yellow-colored paper indicates material that is contained in the student guides included with this 
unit. All handouts are printed on white paper. Note that the Student Uutimes, prmtedoFwhite 
folded cards, are to be given to students at the beginning of the instruction and used frerly through - 
out the couri^e. Also, feel free to use throughout the course of instruction, the diagrammatic repre- 
sentation on page vi of the five-step approach. ,The exercises are flexible and designed to allow maxi- 
mum individual development, however, it is strongly recommended that the unit be used on 
consecutive instructional days, i.e., that no more than a two- or three-day weekend interrupt the 
delivery of the unit at any one time. Further, it is expected that there will be multiple interruptions 
during the particular class period to be used (e.g., assemblies, athletic team practices), it is recom- 
mended that consideration be given to using the unit during another time period. 

The materials and methods sheets are self-explanatory, but instructors are urged to draw from 
their own knowledge and experiences tu make this unit as meaningful as possible for everyone^ 
involved. Students will soon realize that much of the content of the unit is ''common sense" so it" 
may be necessary to point out that the purpose of the unit is to gain systematic practice in dealing 
with work-related problems. Tu Jielp convey this idea, the students are encoui*aged to use their own 
work- or school-related problems as case studies for the evaluation sections of each step, the in- 
structor should use these alternatives freely. The first time this unit is used, it will be an enjoyable 
and useful experience. However, since some classes are more verbal and enthusiastic than others, 
it will be necessary to pace the delivery of the material appropriately. 

' The **answers" pro\ided in the unit are the interpretations of the authors and are meant simply 
as guidelines. They are, however, as close to real "answers" to the problems as we believe possible 
and may be used for grading purposes if necessary. If sume students disagree with these answers 
and are able to generate cogent arguments to support their claims, it will be nece.ssar\ to reach a 
consensus on the "correct" answers. 

. Finally, do not be afraid to improvise, the flexibility of the unit requires indeed, almost 
demands that freedom of expression be given a high priorit>. It is only through adapting this 
unit to the individual classroom environment that .students will mo.st effectivel> learn about work 
entry and job adjustment problems, and, how to solve them. 



Coping in the World of Work. Practice in Problem Solving is a Career Development Unit 
(CDU)* designed to meet the shortage of available instructional materials that help students acquire 



'This is a term used in the core procedural guidance sy.stem of which this unit is a part. This 
system is called the Career Planning Support S>stem (CPSS) and was developed at The Center for 
Vocational Education lo help high schools use a systems approach to upgrade career guidance ser 
vices to students. This partitular unit is recommended for use either with or without CPSS although 
it is included as a part of the total package. If it is being used as a part of CPSS, the instructor will 
note that selected items on the student survey will indicate a need for this CDU. ^ 
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job coping skills. The unit was designed to specifically deal with the psychological adjustment 
problems that students encounC^Fupon leiiving school and entering the world of work. The initial 
research on tHis unit produced two working monographs: one related the range of work entry and 
job adjustment problems and the other described various training interventions that could be used 
lo deal with t'hese adjustment problems. These two monogiaphs provided the impetus for the de* 
velopmenTof the current instructional unit. 

The unit has evolved as a result of systematically conducting and evaluating three pilot tests, 
one complete classroom simulation, and two major field tests. Information Trom these various tests 
together with testimonial evidence from instructors, guidance counselors, and students have indi- 
cated positive increases in the coping abilities of those students exposed to this unit. 
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The Five-Step Problem Solving Approach 




STEPl 
Diagnose 

the 
Prolilem 




STEPS 

Test 

the 
Solution 




STEP 4 
Choose 
A 

Solution 




STEP 2 
Generate 
Solutions 



STEP 3 
Evaluate 

the 
Solutions 




Indicates the direction ^ ou go when trying to solve a problem 

Indicates the direction you may be required to go when asoltuion has not worked 
(also called recycling). ^ 
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OBJECTIVES OF'THE UNIT 

The criterion and enabling objectives listed below are behavioral in nature and are designed to 
. define the knowledge, skills, and attitudes necessary for successful completion of this unit. 

Criterion Objective I . ' 

Students will correctly identify the range of the twenty job adjustment problems that people 
typically encounter both on and off the job. ^ . 

Enabling Objectives 

At the conclusion of this unit, students wil|: 

fJelect the four major categories of work entry and job adjustment problems. 
2. Select five of the twenty work entry and job adjustment problem categories. 

Criterion Objectives II C 

Students will correctly apply each step of the five-step problem solving approach for solving 
work entry andjob adjustment problems. . 1 

Enabling Objectives 

At'the conclusion of this unit, students will: 

1. Make distinctions between situations with no. problems and those with potential or fully 
developeji problems. This will be accomplished by reviewing three case studies and check- 
ing off tlie correct responses. 

2. Describe the value of early detection of a problem which enables on^ to deal with a 
^ potential irather than a fully developed problem. 



3. Distinguish between those elements of a case study that are causes or symptoms or both. 

4. list the tr^vo general sources of information for work entry and job adjustment problem 
identification. 

5. Categorize at least two sources of information from a given case study in terms of rating ^ 
the accessibiiity and value of the source for problem identification. 

6* * G2xs/&tiAe atleast; two possible solutions.to a given work entry or job adjustment problem. | 

'■' ■ I 
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Select at least one appropriate goal for a solution to a work entry or job adjustment prob- 
lem. 

Identify the purpose of generating solutions to a work entry or job adjustment problem. 

Identify the two consideratibns for seeking sources of information for solution evaluation. 

Identify the two considerations necessary in choosing a solution to a given problem. 

Determine the workability and usefulness of at lea^t two solutions to a work entry or job 
adjustment problem in a given case study. 

Select from a list the reason information is sought after problem solutions have been 
generated. 

Select from a list the reason for recycling a problem. 

Determine whether or not a given solution to a given case study has successfully met its 
goal and, if not, to where the problem should be recycled. 



Criterion Objective III 

Students v'ill give evidence that they are able to correctl> appl> the five-step problem solving 
approach with practice problems. 

Enabling Objective 

•At the conclusion of the unit, students will: 

1. Develop from personal experience or imagination, a case study depicting at least one of 
the twenty job adjustment problems which incorporates at least one cause, one symptom, 
and one source of information used in diagnosing. the problem. 



Criterion Objective IV 

Students will apply the five step problem solving approach correctly with real problems outside 
the classroom. 

Although no specific eYiabling objectives are provided, it is suggested that the sample follow-up 
questionnaire provided in the instructor's manual be modified and used to assess this dimension. In 
additfon, the instructor may wish to check verbally with students throughout the course of instruc- 
tion to determine if they have been using the five-step problem solving approach outside the class- 
room. Appropriate enabling objectives may be developed for either or both of these criterion objec- 
tives by specifying the actor (students, teacher, etc.), behavior (list, describe, recall, etc.), condition 
(given a list, etc.), and degree of^success (50 percent, three out of ten, etc.). If you are using the core 
procedural system of CPSS, the methodologies for constructing and developing goals and objectives 
are thoroughly reviewed in the Steering Committee Handbook. 
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INTRODUCTORY EXERCISE 

♦ 

The intent of this exercise is to provide a vis^ial/perceptual reference for the entire unit, to 
illustrate the five-step problem solving approach and work entry and job adjustment problems, 
*and to involve students (through group discussion) in problems concerned with making the tran- 
sition from school to work. 
\ 

Criterion Objective I 

Students will correctly identify the^range of the twenty job adjustment problems that people 
typically encounter both on and off the job. 

Enabling Objectives 

At the conclusion of this unit, students will: 

1. Select the four major categories of work entry and job adjustment problems. 

2. Select five of the twenty work entry and job adjustment problem categories. 

Group Size: 

All of the students in the class. 

Resources: 

1. Lecturettes (pp. 8, 10) and concluding statement (p. 12) for the instructor. 

2. The two f ilmstrips. 

3. Filmstrip projector and casette tape recorder. (Tapes are provided with audible and 
inaudibje signals.) 

4. Discussion questions for the instructor to use during the filmstrip presentation (pp. 9-12). 

5. Student guides for all student^;. 
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Methods: 

Phase I: Approximate tiine required—forty minutes 

1. The instructor will present Lecturette No. 1 introducing the students to the unit and 
the first filmstrip (five minutes). 

2. The fnstructor will show the filmstrip "Problems on the Job" stopping it for class 
discussion at the appropriate times (twenty-five minutes). 

3. The instructor will use the diagi^ammatic representation of the fivq-step approach 
found on p. vi of the Student Guide during the filmstrip and. discussion (also 
use the Student Ooitline). 

Phase II: Approximate time required— forty minutes 

1. the, instructor will present Lecturette No. 2 introducmg the students to the second 
fairistrip^(five minutes). 

2. The instructor will show the filmstrip ^'WoJrk Entry and Job A^ljustment Problems" 
stopping it for class discussion at the appropriate times (twenty-five minutes). 

3. The instructor will review the WEJAP categories and definitions on pp. 13-20 
of the Student Guide (ten minutes). 

4. The instructor will present the concluding statement on pj 12. 
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LECTURETTES AND DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 
FOR FILMSTRIP PRESENTATIONS 
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LECTURETTE NO. 1 



N6<y to the instructor : This lecturette may be presented as is or it may be expanded or fui;ther 

developed as you see fit. ' . ^ 



# When you begin a joB after leaving school, you will be expected to handle all kinds^pf prob- 
[ems: How you go about solving these problen^s will determine to a great extent how well you 
function on your job, whether^ you makd or lose money „and whether or not you get a better job. 
Young \y6rkers tend to have great difficulty adjusting to and dealing with problems they encounter 
in the world of work. You will soon be entermg{the world^of work and yoii too may need the skills 
required to adapt to it. \ * 

In response to this need, the unit we will begin today\j^one rwhich teaches you a problem 
8olvi|ig approach to strengthen your ability to handle problems both at work and away from work, 
ytiis approach, which is broken down into five steps, is a generaiyway of solving problems^ 

We will now see a filmstrip showing a job adjustment prpmem and an illustration of the 
five-step problem solving approach. While watching^ttr^lfiret sequence, try to figure out exactly 
what the problem might be and whether or not you had a similar problem. The second sequence 
will tell you more about the problem and the third will show you a way things could have turned, 
out differently. 
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DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 
(For Filmstrip No. 1: "Problems on the Job'') 



fi\ Note to the instructor : The following information is to aid you in facilitating, discu^ion after 
^ . > . ' each sequence of the filmstrip, 

1st Sequence 

1, Do you consider this a problem? Why or why not? What dd you think the problem is? 
, Why do you think so? Whose problems do you think it is? 

" \ t ' ■ 

NOTE: Suggested problems may be: Doug is late for work; Dou&doesn't get along with his 
boss; the boss is always picking on Doug; Doug is doing something wrong at work. ^ 



2nd Sequence 

1. What seems to be the problem now? Why do you think so? 

V 

2. Does Doug's problem seem real to you? Have you experienced a problem similar at 
school or on a job? ^Do you know anyone who has experienced a problem similar to this? 
If so, describe it. . 

3. What do you think of Doug's solution (walking out)? What would you have done if you 
were Doug? Why? 

3rd Sequence 

1, What wer^ the five steps in the problem solving approach and at what points did *they 
occur in the filmstrip? What other way would you have handled this step? 



Five*Step Approach 



Step 1 Defining the Problem 



Step 2 Generating Solutions 



Step 3 Evaluating Solutions 



Step 4 Choosing and Implementing 
a Solution 



Step 5 Validating (Testing the 
Solution) 



Filmstrip Illustration 



When Doug listed the three parts 
.problem at the desk. 



When Doug listed four alternatives 
for solving his problem. 



When Doug consulted his co-workers 
and got their opinions on which 
alternative would be the best 
solution. 



When Doug placed the "yes** by one 
of his foijr solutions and made'up-the 
forms for the department he^. 

When Dougjearned frpmlMr. Watson 
that the order forms had bejph 
sucpessfuUn getting everyone their 
supplies. 



LECTURETTE NO. 2 

Note to the instructor . .This lecturette may be presented as is or it may be expanded or further 

developed as you see fit. 

Im the fiimstrip "Problems on the Job" we saw a young worker encountering a problem at 
work. There are many different problems with which workers are likely to come into contact 
On pages 13-S!0 in the Student Guide, you will see a list of Work Entry and Job Adjustment 
Probl"ns. These include.^ career planning and training problems Job-getting problems, on the-job 
adjustment problems, off the jub adjustment problems. We are nov; going to see several filmstrip 
.sequences which are intended to acquaint >uu with, and illustrate examples of, .some specific work 
entry and job adjustment problems. 




DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

« 

(For Filmstrip No. 2: "Work Entry and Job Adjustment Problems") 



" Note to the instructor : The following information is to aid you in facilitating discussion after 

eqch sequence of the filmstrip. 



1st Sequence (Career Planning and Training Problems) 

1. Looking at your list and descriptions of Work Entry and Job Adjustment Problems 
(pp» 13-20 in the Student Guide), which problems under the **Career Planning' 

and Training" category were depicted in the filmstrip sequence about Manny trying 
to get an assistant chefs position? 

2. Do you know from personal experience or the experiences of friends and relatives about 
a problem related to career planning or educational preparation? 

3. We didn't see an example of a geographic mobility problem. Can you think of one? 

4. Which career planning and training pro 3lem do you think you would have most trouble 
and why? 

2nd Sequence (Job Getting Problems) 

1. Looking at your list and descriptions of Work Entry and Job Adjustment Problems, 
whicl} problems under the "J,ob Getting" category were depicted in the filmstrip se- 
quence about Karen trying to get a secretarial position? 

2. Do you know from pei-sonal experience or the experieii'^.es of friends and relatives about 
^ a problem related to getting a job? 

3. We didn't see an example of a prejudice or communication problem involving getting a 
job. Can you think 6f an example of either problem? 

4. Which problem related to getting a job do you think you would have the most trouble 
with and why? 



3rd Sequence (On the Job Adjustment Problsms) 



1. Looking at your list and descriptions of Work Entry and Job Adjustment Problems, 
which problems under the "On the Job Adjustment" category were depicted in the 
filmstrip sequence about Sam and Kathy working on the assembly line? 

2. Do you know from personal experience or the experiences of friends and relatives about 
a problem' related to adjustment to a job situation? 

3. Pan you think of an example of an on the job adjustment problem involving: communi- 
cation? automation and changing technology? work rules and standards? work habits? , 
peer and supervisory adjustment problems? 

4. Which on the job adjustment problem do you think you would have the most trouble 
with and why? 

4th Sequence (Off the Job Adjustment Problems ) 

L Looking at your list and descriptions of Work Entry and Job Adjustment Problems, 
which problems under the "Off the Job Adjustment" category were depicted in the film- 
strip sequence about Malcom's position as youth counselor as it relates to his family life? 

2. What other off the job problems can you think of that may be caused by the job itself? 

3. Do you know from personal experience or the experiences of friends and relatives about 
problems caused by the job in off the job situations? 

I 

- CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

f 

Note to the instructor . This statement may be presented as is or it may be expanded or further 

developed as you see fit. 

In reflecting on the variety of work entry and job adjustment problem categories you have, 
covered, you may want to remember it's not necessary for you to tr> to categorize a particular 
problem when you are out on the job. The important thing to keep in mind is that these cate- 
gories do exist and they can help you sort out your own individual problems. We want you to be 
aware of the range of work entry and job adjustment problems and to use them to help you apply 
the five-step problem solving approach accurately and thoroughly. This approach, as you recall, 
includes (1) diagnosing the problem, (2) generating solutions, (3) evaluating the solutions, (4) 
choosing and implementing a solution; and (5) testing the solution. 



OUTLINE 

WORK ENTRY AND JOB ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS (WEJAP) 

< 

Work entry problems are those which affect getting ajob and adapting to the work situation. 
Job adjustment problems are those which interfere with the worker's sifccessful performance of the 
tasks on the job. The following is a summary of work entry and job adjustment problem categories: 

L CAREER PLANNING AiND TRAINING PROBLEMS 

A. Educational prepration 

^ * J6b goals and expectations 

C. Job changes 

D! Geographic mobility 
IL JOB GETTING PROBLEMS 

A. Job seeking 

B. Interviewing and test-taking 

C. Job placement 

D. Prior work experience 

E. Job layoffs and rejections 

F. Prejudice 

G. Communication 

III ON THE JOB ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 

A, Prejudice 

B, Communication 

C, Automation and changing technology 

D, New 
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E. Wotk rules and standards 

F. Work habits 

G. Alineation 

H. .Getting along with the boss arid other workerr. 
IV. OFF THE JOB ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 

A« Family and personal situational adjustment 

B. ..Attitudeis and values 

C. Self-image 
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WORK ENTRY AND JOB ADJUSTMENT PROBLEM (WEJAP) CATEGORIES. 

The following are definitions and examples of problem categories. 

CAREER PLANNING AND TRAINING PROBLEMS 

A* Educational Preparation 

A comprehensive general education and training in marketable skills are necessary to get 
aini^old a job. A weak general education might cause the worker to have more prob- tV 
lems than necessap^ with elemer tary reading and mathematics at work. Specialized job 
skills training is necessary to help prepare the worker who is new to the labor market 
to he more efficient and effective in getting a job and more aware of the social as well 
as technical skills needed to hold a job. 

Example: Elizabeth wants to be supervisor. She is hi0hly skilled, but she cannot 
speak or write clearly, and so finds it difficult to express herself in social 
situations. 

B. Job Goals and Job Expectations 
(Anticipated Job Characteristics) 

A worker has visions of ideal job conditions which he would like to find on his job. 
Usually, however, he expects to see less than these ideal conditions. Problems may re- 
sult from job dissatisfaction if there are great discrepancies between job expectations, 
what the worker actually expects to find on his job, and ideal job aspirations, what he 
hopes to find on his job. 

r 

Example. Joyce was hired as a file clerk but has been used only aS a receptionist, 
a position for which she is not prepared. 

C. Job Changes, 

When a worker changes jobs, is it for a better job? Unfortunately, man' workers change 
jobs without gaining anything. They simply move into a different job at the same level, 
with similar pay, and responsibilities. Although this form of horizontal mobility is 
sometimes attempted for personal reasons, filg^ently it is an example of job hopping, 
moving from job to job without plan or purpose. A worket- may fail to move to a better 
Job (upward vertical mobility), or even move to a worse job, because he.doe.sn't have 
clear ideas of what he wants from a jot or of what his job market has to offer. 
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Example: Fred has had three similar jobs in a year. ^He knows what he doesn't like^ 
about his jobs, but he's not sure what kind of job will satisfy him. 

i D. Geographic Mobility 

If a worker cannot find employmenfnear his place of residence or near other places he 
considers important (school, shopping center, recreation area), he may find commuting 
problems added to his problems on the job. A worker may also face difficulties when 
asked by an employer to transfer to an unfamiliar area. Some workers are tied to re- 
gional employment conditions and they find it hard to adapt to the employment con- 
ditions of other regions. ' .; ' . ^ 

Example: Pat is a skilled fruit farm worker, but since he moved to the city, he'has not 
been able to find a job. 

IL JOB GETTING PROBLEMS 

A. Job-Seeking 

Finding a job is in itself a complex problem, involving checking out many sources of infor- 
mation, weighing all the advantages and disadvantages of diverse jobs, deciding on one 
job, and evaluating the correctness of that decision .while employed on the job. If we 
seek employment carelessly, we probably will Iface our problems on the job in a similarly 
careless manner. ' - 

« ( 

- Example: Bernice wants to be a v/elfare worker but does not know where to apply. 

^* B. Interviewing and Test-Taking 

The interview is a major hurdle for the prospective employee. An interviewee who is 
unfamiliar with the techniques available to present himself most favorably, or who lacks 
experience with {afejng tes'5, could encounter many difficulties at this early stage of the 
employment proce$5.^ The interview procedure has been criticized for containing biases 
and for being unreirabli. Research has also found that the major hiring decisions are of- 
ten made at the beginning of the interview and are abased on a questionnaire filled out 
by the applicant beforehand. Nonetheless, it is in the applicant's best interest to prepare 
carefully for the tests and interview, and to use these to his advantage.* 

I. 

Example: In applying for a job, Marie was asked to take a typing test. She became 
very nervous and made many errors. 

C. Job Placement 

Typically high schools do not have placement offices and youth are left to their own 
initiatives. For many this is very difficult as they have had little v/ork background and 
thu^ few leadb. Some high schools are more aggressive and provide help ranging from a 
referral to personally introducing the applicant to his/her interviewer. Also, state 
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employment officts pro.vide some screening of applic^ints and do direct some individuals 
^ to various training programs. The extent to which these institutions faciHtate the work 
entry of students often determines their success or failure in finding a job. 

Example: Deniae wcRt to see her high, schooLcounseldr for help in finding a job for 

which she was well-suited. She iiiycovered that th^re was no job placement* 
service in her^school and she would h<we tp do it pn her own. She was very 
disappointed as she had no idea where* to begin to Jook. • 

D. Prior Work Experience . * ' * * ^ 1 ^ • : 

Is it fair to ask a new worker to b^e experienced? A coitlp^ny wants the mqst efficient . 
labor force it can get. A new worker needs to get a ibb.before*he is ex^perienced, in order 
to become experienced. ,Are the goals of the new wpi'kerland of the company incom- 
patible, or can they be reconciled? Some occupational research has shown that new 
workers may not be less efficient or less.capable than experienced worjk^. "^New work- 
ers may find that there are other ways to gain experience. Some of the alternative ^opr . 
portunities to get experience, which may be easier to get jnto and may offer, more general 
experience, are cooperative organizations, work-study programs, volunteer programs^ 
junior achievement and other youth organizations, and part-time or seasonal work. TKus, 
the si»nple but frustrating problem of which comes first, experience of getting hired|^^y 
be soivable in many ways, . ' ' 



Example: Margie applied for a job as a printer but was turned down since she did not 
have prior work experience. ' *• 



E. Job Layoffs and Rejections 

If job applii ants receive many rejections, they may become discouraged, skeptical of 
hiring practices, and pessimistic about job opportunities and their own abilities. This 
may result in the applicant becoming n^ore tense during interviews, which wii! make it 
even more difficult for him to get hired. Ultimately, the job;applicant may become 
frustrated and give up seeking work, accepting unemployment instead. Job la;, offs may 
similarly affect the worker. If he is chosen to be laid off, he may become skeptical of 
the company's policies regarding workers and uncertain about his own abilities as a 
worker. ' , - 

Example. Cornelius has interviewed foV twenty jobs but couldn't get any of thenu 
He now feels a great lack of confidence in himself and fears further rejec- 
tions. 

F. Prejudice , 

Because prejudicial attitudes of one person or group toward another because of age, sex, 
race, religion, or handicap are pervasive in society, they can cause problems in getting a\ 
job. Discrimination.s in hiring are direct problems which have indirect effects on career 
aspirations and applicant morale. 
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Example: Ann applied for a job as a forklift operator. Even though she scored fiigh 
enough on the mechanical skills examination to begin on-the-job training, 
the-supervisor, Mr, Sands, would not hire her. He told her that he would 
not hire a woman for a "man*s job," ' - 

G, Communication 

A worker*must be able to make inquiries about job positions and express himself intelli- 
gently during a personal interview. If the worker is not able to handle these types of 
communication, he may also be unable to get the job he wants. 

Example: Roger could. not disciisr his reasons for wanting the sales position. This made 
the personnel clerk question his^bility to4)e an aggressive salesman. She 
noted this on his interview sheet and subsequently he did not get the job* 

ONwTHEJQB ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 

A, Prejudice 

Because prejudicial attitudes of one person or group toward another because of age, sex, 
race, religion, or handicap are pervasive in society, they can cause problems on-the-job. 
Discriminations in promotions are problems which affect employee morale and career 
aspirations. 

Example: Frect s boss, Archie, who openly admits that he thinks blacks are lazy, re- 
fuses t^agive Fred, who is black, the promotion to a more challenging job. 

XommunicaJlion ^ ' ' ' 

A worker niusj/learn the jargon (special languagt) of his job so that he may understand 
instruetioife and be able to discuss^his work clearly with his co-workers. *If a worker 
cannot express his thoughts, ask questions about mstructions, ^d desqribe his problems, 
^ he may not be able, to resolve his prolblem. * . , ^ 

Example. .Louise uses slang in the office. FJer co-workers and the customers cannot 
always understand her. . 

C. Automation and Changing Technology 

Job technol^ is not fixed. Ne*^ products and machines are constantly being intiodacod, 
and^prk* pfi'ote^ures are always being modified. While job skills are important assets, 
equafly important is the. ability to adapt to change, to be.able to update old skills to fit 
new'situatlons. ^ • 



Examplw ~, Frank hab worked at his job for ten years. Recently, a machine was built 
^ U) do rank's job, and Frank, who failed to learn how to operate the 

machine, was laid off. 
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New Roles 



The person entering the job market is leaving behind the school environment and em- 
barking on 'd full-time career of workers' responsibilities and obligations. Peer group 
relations become more important because of the new emphasis on cooperative work 
effort. The loyalty expected by the company from its workers is very different from 
the old school pride; and the worker's concentrated dependence upon the company for 
income, status, and lifetime security, is a change from his role as a student, when he 
looked to many different sources (e.g., parents, school, student clubs) for the different 
kinds of support. Paying taxes, providing for a family, and buying a house are among 
the new obligations associated with the role of worker. 

Example: Bob hates his work, but he has many financial obligations, and so he works 
>for the money. He never knows whether he should quit or continue ^o just 
hang'on. 

Work Rules and Standards 

Nearly all companies have written or unwritten codes that describe company policy 
about the proper way to perform work tasks. These rules and standards are often 
necessary and are based on wise safety and management factors; sometimes they seem, 
foolish and unnecessary imposition of authority. In either case, they may be annoying 
to the worker who may attempt to violate these codes and thereby cause serious problems. 

Example: Jack likes to smoke on the job. Hov/ever, the smoke irritates Jack's co- 
workers in the small office, and the ashes and butts are a fire hazard. 

V/ork Habits 

The category involves the manner in which a worker performs his job tasks. It includes 
organizing work efficiently, being neat, being punctual, and caring for equipment and 
iiiaterials. A careless worker can cause problems for himself and for others who have to 
work with him. 

Example: Phil doesn't keep his work in order and so he can't find anything when he 
wants it. 

Alienation 

A worker may feel powerless or lost in a large organization where he is only a little cog. . 
He may be unwilling to accept the rules of society regarding work and "correct -^vork 
attitudes.'' This may lead to the worker seeing himself as isolated and without power in 
a meaningless job. 

Example, ^ John respects art, philosophy, and science He doesn't see how his rdpetitious 
job on the assembly line in a big company can be of any value to society. He 
feels frustrated and alienated. 
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H. Getting Along with the Boss and Other Workers 

Social relations with colleagues on the job ara important because these relations affect 
how smoothly the group works together and how efficiently the tasks are accomplished. 
Besides getting along.with co-workers, an employee must be able to take instructions 
from supervisors without feeling offended and pass instructions on to subprdinates with- 
out offending them. 

Example: Jiidy's boss always checks up on her. This makes her very nervous. 
IV. OFF-THE.JOB ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 

A. Family and Personal Situational Adjustment 

Personal problems, home life, and other social relations off the job may cause problems 
on the job or inflate those problems which already exist on the job. The rever;>!^is also 
true, problems on the job can affect the worker's personal life off the job. 

Example. Betty s mother has been very sick lately, causing Betty to miss many days 
Ok work. 

B. Attitudes and Values 

This catch-all category includes factors affecting work attitudes, such as maturity, sense 
of responsibility, and personality. It also includes the ways in .vhich the employee's 
values affect his relations with co workers and management ahd his perception of work 
within his philosophy of life. Problems may arise when attitudes and values are in con- 
flict with the employers or with those of co-workers. 

Example; Sue has become careless about her work because she has not been given the 
degree of responsibility on her job that she thinks she deserves. 

C. SelMmage 

This concerns how we perceive ourselves. If we have a low opinion of Qurselves (low 
self-esteem), wc tend to over-criticize our mistakes and underestimate our abilities. 
This may ma!;c us less effective workers, reluctant to take on new responsibilities and 
constantly afraid of losing our present positions. Conversely, over confidence can lead 
to too high a self regard (high self-esteem), which is not supported by our real abilities, 
and we may "bite off more than we can chew." 

Example. Wiil> decided to take a job as a low-paying laborer, even though he is a 
qualified carpenter, because he tears failure. 
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STEPI-A 

THE VALUE OF EARLY DETECTION AND PROPER DIAGNOSIS 

The intent of this step will be to demonstrate the development of a selected job adjustment 
problem, to teach the value of detecting problems early in their development, and to teach the 
value of diagnosing problems. ' 

Criterion Objective II 

Students will correctly apply each step of the five-step problem solving approach for solving 
work entry and job adjustment problems. 

■ Enabling Objectives 

At the conclusion of this unit, students will: ^ » ' 

1. Make distinctions between situations with no problems and those with potential or 
fully developed problems. .This will be accomplished by reviewing three case studies and 
checking off the correct responses. 

2, Describe the value of early detection of a problem which enables one to deal with a 
potential rather than a fully developed problem, ; 

Group Size 

' The entire class 

Resources 

1. Introductory lecturette for the instructor (p. 24) 

2, Scene I of the sociodrama for the students (pp. 25-27) 
' 3. Discussion question following Scene I for the instructor (p. 29) 

4. Scene 11 of the sociodrama for the students (pp. 31-32) ' 
5. . Discussion questions following Scene II for the instructor (p. 33) 
6. Concluding statement for the instructor (p. 34) 
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Evaluation 

Folio wing Scene I, the instructor will ask the students to write their answer(s) to Discussion 
Question 4, page 29. After these have been turned in and evaluated, the instructor will continue 
with No. 4 of the Methods section below. Sufficient achievement of the enabling objective is indi- 
cated when at least 75 percent of the class accurately identify at least one potential work adjust- 
ment problem (appropriate responses are listed in Question 4 of the Discussion Questions section). 

Methods 

Approximate time required - forty minutes 

1. The instructor will present the lecturette explaining the value of early detection 
and proper diagnosis of problems (five minutes). 

2. The instructor will select or ask for seven students to act in the sociodrama. Parts 
include: a narrator, Pat, Bobby, Terry, Lou, Dale, arid Mel. One copy of Scene I 
should be given to each student participating in the sociodrama (five minutes). 

3. The students will present Scene I to the class (five minutes). ^ 

NOTE : Instructor should emphasize that this sociodrama is to be perfol-med like 
a real play. 

NOTE : f student progifess is to be evaluated, the instructor should now turn 
(o the Evaluation section above for the appropriate methods to 
precede^ No. 4 of this section. s 

4. Following Scene I, the instructor will lead a discussion (using discussion ques- 
tion) on early detection and proper diagnosis (five minutes). 

5. The instructor will hand out Scene II to each student (five minutes). 

6. The students will present Scene II to the class (five minutes).* 

7. Following Scene II, the instructor will lead a discussion, usjng discussion ques- 
tions (five minutes). 

\^ . 

8. The instructor will present the concluding statemeni f five minutes). 

' *NQTE : Altf mate Scene II. " ' , 

If the class wishes, they may extemporaneously role-play Scene II. If 
the role-play option is selected, the following sequence should be observed. 

6a. Steps 1-5 above will remain the same. 

6b. After the discussion following Scene I, the students in Scene I v.'ili 
return to play the same characters in Scene II. 
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6c. One other student will be selected to play the store manager. This 
student may wish.to read the lines for Lou in the script for the present 
Scene II. » • 

6d. Bobby, Pat, and the other characters from Scene I will be standing 
about in a group as the store manager enters. 

6e. TTie store manager will approach Pat and Bobby and ask about- their 
earlier disagreement. 

6f. From this point on, any character may respond to a previous character's 
' statement or mayunitiate a statement of his own. 

6g. If role-play is used the characters may/ devise an ending completely dif- 
ferent from the ending in Scene II. If this happens the Discussion 
Questions on page 33 will noVall be applicable and therefore should not 
be used. ' 



LECTURETTE 



Note to the instructor : This lecturette may be presented as is or it may be expanded or 

further developed as you see fit. 

If a problem at work is detected early, the worker has a better chance of solving the problem 
before it becomes serious or unmanageable. A potential problem is a situation having all the ingre- 
dients for developing into an actual problem with the situatipn still only' a threat that hasn't Vet dis- 
mpteJ the work environment of any of the workers. 

^ If we catch a situation while it is still only a threat, it is less damaging to the work environment 
than if we permit the situation to develop into a full-blown problem. Fewer people will be involved 
and the consequences will be less disturbing when the problem in only potential. To ward off a prob- 
. leni early, we rjeed to know the signs of potential problems. Later, in Step I-B, we ivill discuss some 
of these signs It symptoms. Now, in Step I- A, we will present a sociodrama (a little play) which 
should imprest you with the importance of detecting problems early so that they can be dealt with 
while they are still under the workers control and before they produce negative consequences. 

As you j^atch the sociodrama, try to detect the signs of the potential problem. Also, determine 
what characters are involved in the problem and decide what each of those characters should do to 
prevent the problem from developing further. 
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SOCIODRAMA 



Note to Actors- 



Speak loudly when talking and, though you may look at the oth(Jr actors, do 
not turn your back to^he audience. Speak at a normal pace, pausing at com- 
mas and periods. Characters may btT either male or female. Thus, all pronouns 
in the sociodrama, which are no\v written for male characters, may be ch?.nged 
to female when a character is played by a female. You are to perform these 
roles as if you were acting in a real play. 



Characters: 
Scene I 



Narrator — 
Pat 

Bobby - 
Terry 
Dale 
Scene I I 

Narrator - 

Lou 

Pat 

Mel 

Bobbv 



provides commentary during sociodrama 

about 50 years old, capable, hard working 

18 years old, intelligent, just out of school, willing to work 

young worker 

young worker 

provides commentary during sociodrama 
store manager 

about 50 years old, capable, hard working 
middle aged worker 

18 years old, intelligent, just out of school, willing to work 
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SCENE I 

Setting: A pair. of characters, Pat and Bobby, stand together toward one side of the 
room. They pretend to arrange items on an imaginary stack of shelves. 
Another pair of characters, Terry and Dale, are similarly engaged across the 
room. 

Narrator. Pat and Bobb> are in a store t,4 ranging some sale lems fur a promotional display. Pat is 
about thirty^ years older than Uobby, who was hired for his job just two days ago. 

Pat: We'lf place these heavy glass jars along the bottom shelf. 

Bobby: No, wait a minute! That stuff's niore popular than the other items. It'll seU faster, 
so we'd better put those jars on the second-to-top shelf so c^istomers can get at them 
more easily. ^ 

Pat: Put 'em way up there, and if any of them fa H^hey'll smash a|l over the place. They're 
glass and they're too heavy. Put 'em down near the floor. 

Bobby: Look, they won't sell there, and there's a reason . . . 

Pat^ ( interrupting 1, And get these big yellow boxes off the display. They're tahing up too 
much room. Put all the bulky items on the floor, so we've got enough room for the 
other stuff. 

Bobby. Hold on, now! The yellow boxes are the most attractive items here. We want to get 
people over to this display. Put the bright items at the customer's ^ye level so to 
attract him over here. 

Pat: We ought to hang the bright kids like you on this displa>. Maybe youi wmniag smile 
will attract folks. What we wa.nt to do is sell these i^ems when the customers get over 
here. If you pack the top shelf with a few big bulky items, no one's going to see what 
else is for sale. Put the big yellow ioxes on the floor and the smaller items on the top 
shelf. 

Bobby: Look, we learned this in marketing class—always put . . . 

Pat: Well, at the University of Hard Knocks, I was educated to realize you can't sell what 
can't be seen. 

Bobby: I'm fully aware of that. 1 only want to apply some of the effective selling techniques 
we learned at school. 

Pat: Look, what's more effective than on-the-job experience? I've got twenty-three years 
at this kind of work, seventeen with this company. I know what I know, wliat I've 
seen, not what somebody else taught me. 

Bobby: All right, this is nt> first full time job, but I've had two >ears of part-time experience 
selling on a couple different Jo^s, and I've had tv.-^ years of school courses on subjects 
directly related to what we're doing here. And those courses were taught by experi- 
enced teachers . . , 
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Pat: Experienced at what? Erasing boards? Come on, \uu tai^t compare school stuff with 
on-the-job experience. Experience is its own teacher. Now get the jars and boxes . . . 

Bobby: Wait a minute, nobod> s a boss here, and neither one of us is in charge. Lets compro- 
mise. We'll put the boxes down and move the jars up . . . 

P^^- You move the jars up . . . Never mind. You set the display up here however you 
feel like it. Tm going to set up the other display across the store. 

( Pat walks over to Terrv and Dale, who are arranging another displa> far away from where 
Bobby is standing. 

Tm starting to wonder what use experience is around here. 

Why? 

This >uunger kid» Bobb>» seems to have ail the know-how without the bother uf experi- 
ence. HeVshe s got instant experience from school. 

Giving you advice, already? 

Yeah. . 

Any of it any good? 

Hell, I don't knuu. Bobb> s talking about things like packaging appeal and consumer 
decision-making. All I know is customer convenience and sales. 

Bobb> s teai hing >uu things >ou never learned in all those >tMrs of experience, eh? 

That s got nothinj^ to do with it. What\s Bobby got to teach me after a couple days on 
the job? You think he/she already knows what it took me years to learn? 

It s possible. Bobb> may know some things you never learned. Schools these days 
are getting into whole new approaches to all kinds of jobs. 

So then what's tlic use of any old, experienced'worker? If >ou can hire >(jutlis who know 
everything alread.v, >oUtdon*t need people who\e got onl> experience going fur them. 

Dale (humorously). A good point, Pat. You may find yourself out of a job be'fore you get a 
chance to retire. 

END SCENE I 



Pat: 
Terry: 
Pat. 

Dale: 
Pat: 
Terry: 
Pat. 

Dale. 
Pat, 

V 

Terry. 
Pat. 
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DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 
Iffollowing Scene I) 

Note to the instructor : The following questions are only suggestions. Fee! free to expand them 

or to include questions of your own. 

Before you proceed to Scene II, discuss these points: 

1. Do you think there is a job adjustment problem developing? 

2. What incidents indicate a developing problem? i problem developing? 

3. Who is involved in this problem? 

4. Which category(ies) in the Work Entry and Job Adjustment Problem handout 
covers the problem in this sociodrama? (Stress proper diagnosis of the problem. 
Some of the more appropriate responses include getting along with other work- 
ers, prejudice, and pror work experience.) 

5. Is it important that Pat and Bobby realize the early signs of this problem? Why? 

6. What can Pat and Bobby do to prevent this potential problem from developing further? 
1. Which character, Bobby or Pat, seems to be more aware of the developing problem? 
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SCENE n 



Setting: Two characters, Pat and Mel, stand together at one side of the room. A single 
character, Bobby, is busy across the room. Another character, Lou, is in the 
center. 

Narrator: This scene takes place about a week later. 

. [Lou, the store manager, walks up to Pat and Mel, another worker, as ihey are talking.] 

Lou- Pat, I heard about your run-in wif.h Bobby over setting up the store display, how Bobby 
learned a new way in school but you liked doing it the old way. 

Paf Something like that. But Tm beginning to see that Bobby wasn't just being smart- 

aleck about it. He/she just wanted to try out something he'd/she'd learned in school. 

Lou: It worked pretty well too, it seems. \^ 

Pat: Yeah, The way Bc*)by set up the display attracted more customers than anything else 
^ in the store. 

Lou: So you're nt)^too bothered by the matter with Bobby? 

Pat- Well, I was a little concerned about m> own job security, what with younger people com- 
ing in and doing a better job. 

Mel- But that's nonsense! Bobby had a good idea, but he/she still had to take your advice on 
where to put those big glass jars. A couple of them were smashed all over the aisle until 
we mf,ved mast of them to the bottom shelf and left just a few samples on the top. 
(Pause) I bet that's what really bothered you— you were worried about being shown up 
by some young kid and maybe losing your job. 

Pat- Well, the guys were kidding me about that. They were talking about taking bets on how 
long it would be before I was replaced by a thirteen-year old. 

* 

Lou- Now, ybu know we're going to have to rely on your experience, no matter how many 
bright kid* we hire. While you may not come up with so many ideas, you're more 
reliable, l ou won*t make many mistakes, and those you do make won't be so disastrous 
as the ones some one just coming into the business makes. 

Pat- Tliat's what 1 (ame to realize. After Terry and D<de kidded me about our disagreement 
I thought the whole thing over. Then I knew it wasn't really the argument with Bobby 
that was bugging me. I was concerned that after being here so long I didn't have much 
to offer after all. But when I discussed this with the other guys, I realized I didn't 
have anything to worry about. I don't really have anything against Bobby, either. 

Ix)u: Good! Mave you talked with Bobby about this? 
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Pat. Not yet. I tried to talk with him nor the other morning, but he/she didn't seem to want 
to discuss it. 

Lou: Well, I'll go over and have a talk with Bobby' about it now. 

[Lou walks over to where Bobby is working.] 
Lou: Bobby, how're things going? 

Bobby: The job's OK, but I don't feel so comfortable about working here. 
Lou: Why's that, Bobby? 

Bobby. Because I think there's discrimination against >oung people and new ideas around hers. 

Lou: Are you talking about the run-in you had with Pat the other day over setting up the 
store display? 

Bobb>. That's right. Pat and I just don't get along. Pal doesn't have an> respec t for m> ideas, 
and 1 don't like his/her attitude. 

Lou. Well, I don't (hink it's a matter of discrimination. I just talked with Pat and he she 
realizes that the incident with you. was a mistake that shouldn't have happened. 
Pat realizes the matter was more complex ... 

Fiobby: The matter was very simple— we don't get along. 

Lou. Maybe it was attuallv more complex than yuu think. Pat said that when he/she thought 
it over, he/she realized that with him/her it was related to his/her feelings about keeping 
up with progress and changes on i) job and to his/her concern about losing^ his/lier 
job to some new Wv>rker like you. 

Bobby. I don't see an> complex problem here at all. It's just a matter of person ali^ties, and Pat 
and I don't get along. He/she may have a problem, but I doii't have any. 

Lou: Well, I wish you wouldn't see it that It's important that you two get along here and 
work togethe.'' in your jobs. 

Bobby: It's not easy working with .someone three times your age, who thinks the job's got to be 
done the way it was done in the Middle Ages. 

Lou I wonder if I detect a note of prejudice in your attitude toward Pat. Maybe vou have less 
respect for him/her because he's/she's an older worker. 

Bobby: That ^ , >t nothing to do with it. He's/.she's the one who hd.s p-; respect for mv idccts and 
1 just don't feel like putting up with that nonsense. 

END OF SCENE II 
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DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 
(following Scene II) * 



Note to the instructor . The following questions are only suggestions. Fee! free to expand 

them or to'.include questions of your own. 

1. Which character, Bobby or Pat, now seems to be more aware of the problem? Why do 
you think so? 

2. Which *:haracter is trying to prevent the problem from getting worse. Support your 
answer by referring to incidents in the play. 

3. Is this still a potential problem, or is it fully developed? 

4. Is the situation still under the control of the workers, Bobb.}^ and Pat? If so, does this 
mean it is a potential problem? 

5. Have an> negative ov bad consequences occurred yet? If the> have, does this mean is 
a fully developed problem? 

6. Can Bobby or Pat still prevent these negative consequences from occurring? If they can, 
'does this mean it is a potential problem? 

/. Which categury(ies) in the Work Entry and Job Adjustment Problem (WErJAP) handout 
covers the problem{s) in this sociodrama? (Stress getting along with the boss and other 
workers, prejudice, communication, and prior work experience.) 



/ 

r 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

The sociodrama > ou have just seen or acted in presented a potential problem. A potential 
problem is a situation in which negative consequences can occur if preventive action ib not taken by 
the v/orker. A fuljy developed problem is a situation in which negative consequences have alread> 
occurred for the worker and can no longer be avoided. 

In the sociodrama, Bobby and Pat had a disagreement. The disagreement stemmed from more 
than just the personality differences Bobby alluded to in Scene II. Each worker had brought to his 
job stdbeotypes of his co- worker^. Pat already thought that youths, like Bobby, are usually inept 
workers who try to appear if they. know what they are doing. Bobby , on the other hand, con- 
sidered m<ich older wurkers to be set in their ways and somewhat ^enile. When they met, each saw 
his^Tier stereotypes confirmed. Bobby seemed to Pat to be blindly following work methods hc/she 
had learned in school and to be unwilling to learn from a more experienced worker how tho^e methods 
might not always be practical for a specific job. Bobby thought Pat was unwilling to listen to new 
ideas, especially from anyone much younger and considered Pat*s experience more a straight jacket 
than a foundation. 

Bobby and Pat s proLl^ni is still only a potential problem. If this problem becomes more fully 
developed, it probably will produce negative consequences such as permanent hostility between the 
workers, with one or both possibly threatening to quit the job to avoid workmg with the other. 
These jiegative consequences, however, have not yet occurred, and the workers are still in control of 
the situation and capable of preventing them. Pat has already made some attempts in this direction. 
He/she has discussed the matter with his/her colleagues in order to diagnose the problem and to 
understand what is involved. BoJ)by does not yet seem to be aware of the potential problem. If 
he/she fails to identify it, the potential problem may soon become fullv developed for him/Tier. 
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STEP I-B 
CAUSES AND SYMPTOMS 

t 

The intent uf this step will be to have students identify the causes and symptoms of job adjust- 
ment problems in a case study. ' 

Criterion Objective II 

Students will apply a five-step proWem solving approach correctly for solving work entry 
and job adjustment problems. 

Enabling Objective 

At the conclusion of this unit, students will: 

Distinguish between those elements of a case study that are causes or 
symptoms or both. 

Group Size 

The entire class will be broken down into smaller groups of approximately six each. 
Resources 

1. Lecturette-*The Parts of the Problem," for the instructor (pp. 3941),^ 
* including transparencies (No. 1, 2, and 3) 

2. Student Guides for all students 

3. Copie- of 'The Parts of'the Problem-Student Kxercisc, Bristol" for all 
students (p. 45) 

4. Copies of the- ^'Checklist" for all students (p. 46)' 

5. Copies of *The Parts of the Problem, Answers and Di.scussion for Bristol" 
" for all students (p. 47) 

6. Tran.<;parency (No. I) 

7. Overhead projector 

» 
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Additional Resources 

\ . 

1. Instructor's Key for "Case Study No. 1:' Bruce" including transparency (No. 2) 
for the instructor 

2. Instructor's Key^for **Case Study No. 2: Holly" including transparency (No. 3) 
for the instructor 

Evaluation 

The instructor will havestudents.comple'te the Bristol (Bruce, Holly)cexercise. The 
students will then exchange^papers for checking. The>11astructor will read answers 
aloud using the Instructor's Key, allowfff^lfbYidiscussion if students have questions. The 
instructor will then pick up student exercises for evaluation <3even minutes)., Sufficient ^ 
achievement of the enabling objectivejs indicated when at least 75 percent of the class 
identify at least one cause, one symptom, and one element which is both a cause and a 
symptom of a job adjustment problem. 

Further instructions are given below in the Methods section (not applicable for 
supplementary resources). . 

Methods 

Approximate time required - forty minutes • 

K - J. 

1. The instructor will read the lecturette, "-TR^aits of the Problem," while * 
students follow along in their Student Guides (p. 39)*. Students will be 
given time to form small groups, read through the "Categories of Symptoms" 
'(p. 4243 of the Student Guide) and discuss if necessary (twenty minutes). 

2. The instructor will hand out "The Parts of the Problem," "Student Exercise," 
and the "Checklist," and allow students to complete the exercise (ten minutes). 

^ NOTE : If student progress is to be evaluated, the instructor will now turn 

back to the Evaluation above for the appropriate methods to replace 
No. 3 of this section. 7 

3. The instructor will then hand out "The Parts of the Problem, Answers and 
Discussion for Bristol." The answers should be read'aloud by the instructor 
who will use the appropriate Transparency (No. 1), allowing for 
discussion if the students have questions (seven minutes). 

4. The instructor will read the concluding statement on p. 49 unless the Alternate 
Resources are used, in which case the statement will be read at the conclusion 
of the appendicized resources (two minutes). 

/ NOTE : Inahe event that you feel a need to extend the time spent on this step, we 

have included supplementary resources for your use at any time you aeem it 
necessary to augment the unit core. These resources may be found in an 
appendix at the coniilusion of this step. ^ 



' , t THE PARTS OF THE PROBLEM 

t# ' LECTURETTE 



Note, to the: instructor : This ledlurette may be presented a$ is or further 
' ( ' developed as you see fit. 



We have talked about the importance and valu^ of diagnosing job-related problems and we 
have explored the many and varied typ6s^of job adjustment and work ^ntry problems which 
can develoR when •you leave school and begin working. At this time, we will begin4o delve 
more.deeply into these probjems. There are two factors which, combined,^ produce job adjust- 

nt problems: causes and^ symptoms. A cause Js defined as something that produces an 
tffect. A symptom is defined as a sign that indicates the existence of a problematic situation. 

/ For example, if you go to a doctor when yo^l are very sick, you usually tell him/her what 
symptoms or signs of sickness you have, such as fever, nausea, headache, and so forth From * 
this information, as well as from tests and his/her medical experience, the doctor will make a 
(fiagnosis as to what may b^e the causes which have produced the effect of sickness. 

In order to determine whether something is a symptom , ask yourself the question **Does 
the worker show signs of a problem, ancj is this one of the signs? '* If you can answer "yes'' 
to this question, you hava identified a symptom. In order to determine whether something 
is a cause, try asking yourself this question "Did this produce an effect?" If you can answer 
"yes" to this question, yo^ have identified a cause. In the example of Pat rfnd Bobby in ^ 
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the previous exercise, P<it was able to correctly define the causes and symptoms, diagnose the 
problem, and solve it while Bobby failed even to recognize the causes and symptoms of the 
problem. ' , 

^ 

In the group exercises which follow, keep in mind that you must answer the questions 
based only on the information contained in the examples and assume that tnese are the only 
elements of information involved in the problem. This doesn't happen in real-life situations 
but our intent is to Xamiliarize you with the general process, so you can deal with any prob- 
lems that come along. AVOID READING ANY ADDITIONAL INFORMATION OR ELE- 
MENTS INTO THE PROBLEM. 

Symptoms will not always be connected with causes, but usually there is a connection 
based on the information given in the story. ^ 

Just as problems fit together into different categories, so do causes and symptoms. 
The categories of causes are the same as the Work Entry and Job Adjustment Problems 
(WEJAP) categories in the Introduction. Let's now take some time to look at the categories 
of symptoms and some examples of eafch. 

In real-life situations, four things can happen; (1) some parts of the problem can be 
both symptoms and causes at the same tjme, and we will label these "both", (2) tjiere can 
be causes not connected tu each other which produce the same symptom(s), (3) there can 
be more than one svmptom produced by the same cause, and (4) there can be irrelevant 
information which is neither cause nor symptom and has nothing to do with the problem. 
If there are multiple cac(ses or multiple symptoms (in our examples), don't let that bother 
you-that*s usually the case in real life, if something is both cause and symptom, it simply 
becomes a link in the chain of causes and symptoms. Finally, use the two questions on 
causes and symptoms to Help you^sort it all out. 
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We hav^ worked through one basic example on pages 45-47 with you; now we would 
like to have you ^try one on your own, with the help of the other members of your group. 
Good luck! . , 
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CATEGOKIES OF SYiyiPTOMS 

\^ 

DEFINITION : A symptom is the sign produced by a job adjustment problem. 

1. SOMATIC SYMPTOMS (THESE ARE PHYSICAL SYMPTOMS RELATING TO OR AFFECT- 
ING THE BODY) - Examples: ' ' 

a. . headaches 

b. stomach cramps and nausea 

c. bodily tension 

d. backaches 

2, PSYCHOLOGICAL SYMPTOMS (THESE ARE EMOTIONAL SYMPTOMS AFF3CTING 
THE INDIVIDUAL WORKER) - Examples: 

a. anxiety 

b. anger 

/ 

c. fear 

« 

d. ictck of trust 

3 PERFORMANCE SYMFI^OMS (THESE ARE SYMPTOMS RELATING TO A WORKER^S 
ABILITY TO CARRY OUT OR ACCOMPLISH WORK) - Examples: 

a. disorganization - 

b. cajfisessness ^ 

c. sloppiness 
d- absenteeism 

e. inability to meet deadlines 

f. tardiness 
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SELF-CONCEPT SYMPTOMS (THESE ARE SYMPTOMS RELATING TO A WORKER'S 
VIEW OR DESCRIPTION OF HIMSELF) • Examples: 

a. fear of failure 

b. lack of confidence 

c. feeling of inadequacy 

C J-THE^OB PERSONAL RELATIONSHIP SYMPTOMS (THESE ARE SYMPTOMS RE- 
LATING TO A WORKER'S ABILITY TO GET ALONG WITH CO-WORKERS) ■ Example 



a. 


short temper 


b. 


tendency to start arguments 


c. 


unfriendly attitude 


d. 


ignoring instructions 


e. 


•failure to communicate 


f. 


lack of cooperation 



OFF-THE-JOB PE RSONAL RELATiONSHlP SYMPTOMS (THESE ARE SYMPTOMS RE- 
LATING TO A WURKEP'S ABILITY TO GET ALONG WITH PERSONS OUTSIDE OF " 
WORK, e.g..W :FE MOlW^fcJ - Exanipleii " 

a. short temper 

b. lack of time for social sctivi'ies 

c. lack of time to soend with one's children 

* 
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THE PARTS OF THE PROBLEM 



In the case study which follows, there are parts or elemenU in the overall problem which can be 
identified as causes, symptoms, or both. You are to figure out what each part is by using the check- 
list, page 46, Put your answers, using the code shown on the checklist, in the space provided below 
the c J study. Read the entire story first and then go back to each part to try to answer the ques- 
tions. While on youi ov/n job, you must solve youi own problems; one of the first steps is to re- 
. cognize symptoms and find out what is causing them. A symptom, however, is not a job adjustment 
problem in itself; it should only alert you to the existence of a possible problem. 

The first part or element has been identified for you. Try the others using your checklist. 

There are more spaces given you in all of these exercises than you will need. Be sure to pat 
your name on the exercise. Good luck! 



STUDENT EXERCISE 
BRIST«OL 

Bristol got to her job about thirty minutes late this morning. In addition, bhe took a toffee 
break that lasted ten minutes longer than usual. RealiEing how far behind she was in her duties, 
she began to feel the pressure and, as a result, developed a headache. 

Element Cause, Symptom, or Both 

(C, S, or B) 
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CHECKLIST 

1. "Do you know whether this produced an effect?" - If "Yes," then it is a cause . 

2. "Does the worker show signs of a probleir . and is this one of the signs?" - If "Yes," the.i it is 
a symptom . 

3. If both questions can be answered "Yes," then it is labeled both. 
On the case studies, label each element as follows: 

C = Cause 
S = Symptom 
B = Both 
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THE PARTS OF THE PROBLEM 



ANSWERS AND DISCUSSION FOR BRISTOL 



The elements in this work adjustment problem: * C,vS;-orB 

1. Being thirty minutes late to work C - 

2. Taking a coffee break that lasted ten minutes C 
longer than usual 

3. Realizing how far behind she v/as in her duties B 

4. Feeling the pressure B 

5. Developing a headache S 



Numbers 1 and 2 are causes of BristoPs problem since they answer the question, "Did this 
produce tin effett?'* The effect produced ur symptom (sign) of the problem is number 5 since it 
answers the question "Does the worker show signs of the problem and is this one of the signs?'' 
Numbers 3 and 4 are both sinte they answer both questions and represent both causes and symp 
toms. 
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CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

Note to the instructor: This statement may be presented as is, or it may expanded or 

further developed as you see fit. • 

■ In this part of diagnosing the problem, you have been exposed to causes and symptoms,' Fre- 
quently, people will attempt to solve their problems in a very casual manner without first laying 
out the essentia! groundwork. One part of this foundation involves looking at a chain of events 
called causes and symptoms which may lead to a work entry or job adjustment problem. 

In trying to diagnose a problem, you will probably first notice some symptoms such as exces- 
sive fatigue,.xareless work, anger, or even a minor headache. If you try to treat just the symptoms 
you will accomplish no more than the doctor who tries to treat just the symptoms of a patient with 
an incurable disease: the symptoms may be relieved but the cause(s) remains and the problem 
jets worse. The symptoms of a problem should act like a red light to alert you to the existence 
of a problem. Then, by carefully asking "Why," you should be able to trace the chain back to a 
plate where you can effectively operate on it. 

NOTE- If the supplementary resources have been used, plea.se continue reading the follow- 
ing information. 

Review, for a moment, the story of Bristol, who got behind in her duties because oT her 
lateness. This would clearly indicate a problem in attitudes and values as well as worit habits. 
With Bruce, the problem invol"ed peer and supervisory adjustment, new roles, career planning, and 
self-image. Holly's basic problem revolved around automation and changing technology. 

In all of these exercises try to remain aware of the categories the p.oblems fall into, and you 
will be^ble to deal with them more effectively on your own future jobs 
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, SUPPLEMENTARY RESOURCES FOR STEP I-B 

/ Page 
Methods Sheet for Alternate Exercises ^ . . 54 

-Case Study No. 1: Bruce 55 

« 

Instructor's Key ' - 

Case Study No. 1: Bruce " 

Case Study No. 2: Holly . ^r-'^'^T^T^. ....... 59 

Instructor's Key 

Case Study No. 2: Holly "- . - - 61 
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METHODS SHEET FOR SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES 



Case Study No. 1: Bruce | 

Approximate time retiuired - forty mmutes 

1. Students will form into groups of approximately six each. The instructor will aj>k 
students to read "Case Study No. 1: Bruce," (p. 55 of the Student Guide) and allow 
students time to complete the exercise. Remind students that the "Checklist," (p. 46) 
and "Categories of Symptoms" (pp. 42 and 43 of the Student Guide) will be helpful 
for reference during the exercise (twenty minutes). 

NOTE . If student progress ib to be evaluated, the instructor will now turn back to the 
Evaluation section for the appropriate methods to replace No. 2 of this section. 

2. When ^tuJents have comp eted the "Case Study No. 1: Bruce," discuss the answers using 
the Teacher s Key (p. 57), 'Case Study No. I: Bruce" and accompanying transparency 
(No. 5) ' (twenty minutes). 

Case Study No. 2: Holly 

Approximate time required - forty minutes 

L Students will form into groups of approximatel> six each. The instructor will ask students 
to read *'Case Stud> No. 2. Holly," (p. 59 of the Student Guide) and allov. students time 
to complete the exercise. Remind students that the "Checklist " (p. 48) and ''Categories 
of Symptoms" (pp. 42 and 43 of the Student Guide) wjl! be helpful fcr reference during 
the exercise (twenty minutes). 

NOTE . If student progress is to be evaluatec!, the instructor should now turn back to the 
Evaluation section for the appropriate methods to replace No. 2 of this section. 

2. When students have completed the "Case Study No. 2. Holly," discuss the answers 
using the Instructor s Ke>, "Case Stud> No. 2. Holly" and accompanying transparency 
(No. 6) - (twenty minutes). 
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CASE STUDY NO. 1: BRUCE 



Using.the Checkiiht fur reference, decide what part uf the problem each element in the following 
case study represents. Use the code provided on the Checklist when recording your answers. Be 
sure to read through the entire case btudy before tr>ing to answer. Also, use the questions on the 
Checklist as guides in determining > our answers. Avoid reading additional elements into the cd:,e 
study. 

Bruce has a problem i. What it is, he isn't sure. For about six months since graduating from high 
school, he has been working as a clerk in the American Manufacturing Company. Last Monday 
morning his boss came in U) tell Bruce he was promoting him to senior-clerk status which, Bruce 
knew, involved additional rebponsibiliUes. In considering these additional resnonsibilities he began 
to feel uncomfortable and made a number of errors on J>is records. While driving home that evening, 
he began to think about what his boss had told him that morning and became upset. He drove 
through a red light and, as a result, narrowly avoided an accident. 



Element 



C, S, or B 



X 



Note to the instructor- 



INSTRUCTOR'S KEY 
CASE STUDY NO. 1: BRUCE 
(to be used with transparency) 



Please stress the following information: All of the so-called answers are 
nothing more than interpretations of the case studies. There is no one 
"correct" set of answers. The students' outlook on the problem s^ituation is 
the most important thinp. As long as they are able to trace a chain of causes 
and symptoms in any job adjustment problem they may encounter, they 
will have taken one of the first steps toward solving that problem. If 
students have questions about the answers, you may want to discuss them. 



Element 


C, S, or B 


1. Receiving promotion to senior-clerk status 


c 


2. Receiving additional responsibilities 


B 


3. Considering the additional responsibilities 


■ - B 


4. Beginning to feel uncomfortable 


' ■ B, 


5. Making a number of errors 


' S 


* 

6. Thinking about what his boss told him 


6 


7. Becoming upset 


B 


8. Driving through a red light 


B 


9. Narrowly avoiding an accident ^ 


. ' ' ' S 


1. Receiving promotion to .senior-clerk status 





For Bruce, this is part of the overall problem. It is nofra symptom of anything since the 
story does not indicate what might have caused the boss to consider a promotion. The facts 
mentioned earlier in the story are irrelevant since we are not told, for example, what working 
for six months or being a high school graduate has to do wJth his problem.' You might infer 
that these or other elements affect the problem in some way, but this is not the same as just 
analyzing the facts given you in che story. 
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2. Receiving additiojial responsibilities 

This is tricky! We know that the promotion involves additional responsibilities but this 
may besnothing more than a simple fact and, therefore, irrelevant in the chain of causes and- 
symptoms. On the other hand, we do know that it most probably caused Bruce's considera- 
tion of the responsibilities and may wish to be the result of the talk the boss had with Bruce. 

3. Considering the additional responsibilities 

This element is a symptom caused by the additioaal responsibilities which, in turn, 
caused Bruce to feel uncomfortable. 

4. Beginning to feel uncomfortable 

This definitely appears to be a symptom of the^previous element and a c^use of the 
errors. 

5. Making a number of errors ' ' . 

As stated in the story, this is a result^of feeling uncomfortable. ^ 

6. Thinking about what his boss told him 

This was most probably prompted by his boss telling him about his possible promotion. 
This, in turn, led him to become upset^ 

n 

7. Becoming upset 

This is the result of thinking about what his boss said, and probably caused him to drive 
through a red light. 

8. Driving through a red light 

Here is a sign of at least one cause (see 6 and 7 above) which led him to narrdwly avoid 
an accident. Note that this is an obvious example of how an on the job probfem can affect - 
the worker in an off the job situation. 

9. Narrowly avoiding an accident * - ; 

This, also, is a sign of the overall problem. - 
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CASE STUDY NO. 2: HOLLY 



•Using the Checklist for reference, decide what part of the, problem each element in the case 
study below represents. Use the code provided on the Checklist when recording your answers. 
Be sure fo read through the entire case study before trying to answer. Avoid reading additional ^ 
elements into the' case study. ^ 

KoHy is very good at operating the keypunch machine and enjoys her work. When the com- 
pany sh tvorks for switched to the la ist n^odel, she became confused. Contributing to the problem 
at the same time was^a move to a iai^ office. Because of he: confusion and the nojse of the machines, 
she made many mistaken which, in turn, produced a.he*adache. 



Element 



C, S, orB 
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\ INSTRUCTOR'S KEY 

CASKSTUDY NO. 2: HOLLY 

\ 

(to be used with transparency) 

Note to the instructor . It should be stressed that all of the so-called answers are nothing more 

than interpretations of the case studies. There is no one "correct" set 
of answers. The student's outlook on the problem situation is the most 
important thing. As long as they are able to trace a chain of causes and 
symptoms in any job adjustment problem they might encounter, they 
will have taken one of the first steps towarti solving that problem. 
If students have questions about the answers provided, you may want 
to discuss them. 



Element G, S. or B 

1. Switching to the latest model C 

2. Moving to a larger office " C 

3. B^'coming confused B 

4. Noise of the machines C 

5. , Making many mi.stakes B 

6. Headache S 



1. Switching to the latest model 

This is the initial cause of f lolly s problem since it produced the effect of her confusion. 

2. Moving to a larger office 

This is also related to her confusion. 

3. Becoming confused 

This is a sign of the problem (performance or psychological !>>mptom) as well as a cause 
of her making mistakes. 
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Noise of the machines ^ 

This is an added cause contributing to Holly making mistakes. 
Making many mistakes 

This is a performance symptom as well as a cause of Holly's headache. 
Headache 

This is a somatic symptom of the overall problem. 
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STEP I-C 

INFORMATION SOURCES FOR PROBLEM IDENTIFICATION 



T\\e intent of this step is to acquaint the students with the importance and t>pes of informa- 
tion sources that can be used in diagnosing a job adjustment problem. The students v ill also be 
exposed to a procedure for evaluating the potential benefits of each information ,>ource. 

Criterion Objective II 

Students will correctly apply each step of the five-step problem solving approach for 
solving work entry and job adjustment probloms. 

Enabling Objective 

At the conclusion of this unit, students will: 

1, List the two general sources of information for work entr; and job adjustment 
problem identification, 

2. Categorue at least two sources of information from a given case study in terms 
of rating the accessibility and value of the source for problem identification. 

Group Size 

The group si/e will vary with the different exercises. See the Methods section for 
specific group size. 

Resources 

1. Lecturette No. 1 (pp. 68-69) 

2. Di.scussion Questions (before role-playing, p. 70) 

3. Copy of Role-Playing Situation (p. 71) 

4. Student Guides for all students 

5. One .>et of Role-Playing Identification Cards for each group (pp. 73-78) 

6. Discussion Questions (after role playing, p. 79) 

7. LocturetleNo.2(pp, 81-82) 
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8. Statement (before brainstorming, p. 79) 

9. Information Sources Rating Scale (transparen/iy) 

10. Grease pencils and cheesecloth for erasing 

11. Chalkboard and chalk or newsprint and marking pen 

12. Lecturette No. 3^pp, 82-83) 

13. Copy of Case Study: Mary Martin (p. 84) 

14. Copies of Information Sources Rating Scale for all students (pp. 85-86) 

15. Concluding Statement (p. 88) 

16. Outline (step I-C of the Five^Step Problem Solving Approach, p. 89) 
Evaluation 

For purposes of evaluation of this step the instructor mai collect the ''Information 
Sources Rating Scale" from each student after completion of step No. 10 of the Methods 
section (the rating of choices of information sources for the Mary Martin case study). 
The instructor should collect the individual rating scales before the students dis- 
cuss their choices with the other group members to reach the group consensus. The in- 
structor may also collect the group consensus, additional rating scales from the group 
reporters for any overall group comparisons. Although no "correct" answers are pro- 
vided, there are some sources more nearly correct than others. It will be up tu the dis- 
cretion of the instructor to decide which of the student s rating of information sources 
are most appropriate. 

Additional evaluative information may be obtained from the review of the student s 
use of ''Information Source*-" in their problem diagnosis (Step I) section of their own 
mini-case study writing exercise. Note. This particular evaluation will only be possible 
if the Supplementary Kxerci.ses are used. 

Methods 

Phctse 1: Approximate time required - forty minutes 

1- The instructor will present Lecturette No. 1 explaining the importance of infor- 
mation in diagnosing a problem (five minutes). 

2. The instructor will lead a discussion using discussion questions (before role- 
playing) on the importance of information (five minutes). 

3. Ti.e stiuients will move their chairs or desks into groups of six, while the in- 
structor hands (mi one set of the Role-Playing Identification Cards (six cards 
in each set) to each group. In the groups, each student will receive a 
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Role-Playing Identification Card which is to be folded in half with the 
•character's name facing the group. Ths students will refer to their Student 
Guides (p. 71) for the^role-playing situation. Allow students a ^ute or two 
to read the description of their character which is printed on the reverse of 
the Identification Card (the instructor should emphasize that the students 
are not to show or in any way relate the information on their cards to the 
other group members except as it becomes known in the exercise). 

4. ITie instructor will lead a discussion using the discussion questions (after role- 
playing) - (five minutes). 

5. The instructor will read the statement (before brainstorming) explaining the 
brainstorming exercise. The instructor will then lead the brainstorming exer- 
cise to encourage discussion to elicit examples of information sources, which 
could be used both by Kim (in the role-playing situation) and in general, 

to help with problem diagnosis or identification. These sources should be 
recorded on either the chalkboard or newsprint and retained for later us 
(fifteen minutes). 

NOTE: The instructor must decide to stop or continue with the brainstorming 
exercise as he/she sees fit, based on the time remaining or student' 
interest. 

Thase II: Approximate time required - forty-five minutes 

6. The instructor will present Lecturette No. 2 explaining how information 
sources are to be evaluated for their worth in identifying problems (five 
minutes). 

7. The instructor will have students select about five of the information 
sources from the list generated in No. 5 above that they feel are the other 
sources Kim couid have used to help identify the problem. The instructor 
or a student should use a grease pencil to record these five sources on the 
Information Sources Rating Scale (transparency) in the column, entitled 
"Source of Information." Using the definitions provided in Lecturette 
No. 2, the instructor will lead students in a discussion of ratings in terms of 
accessibility and value for each of the five sources. The rating decided upon 
for each should be recor jed on the Information Sources Rating Scale (trans- 
parcncy). When the ratings are determined, students should then rank the 
best and second best source. The top two ranked sources will be recorded 
(No. 1 and No. 2) - (fifteen minutes). 

8. F(>llowing the ratings, the instructor will presenl lecturette No. 3 explaining 
individual considerations in selection of information sources (five minutes). 

9. The students in each group should pick a person to serve as reporter for the 
group. 




10. Tlie instructor will hand out copies of the Information Sources Rating Scale 
to each student. An additional copy of the Ilating Scale should be given to 
the reporters of each group. The instructor will then explain that students 
are to read the case study (refer to Student Guide p. 84) and rate their choices 
of information sources for Mary Martm. When all students in the group are 
finished, the group members are to discuss their choices, with the reporter 
recording the group's decisions on the additional Rating Scale (fifteen minutes). 
If they wish, although it is not required, students tjiay rank order all of their 
sources of information. ' * * 

11. The instructor will read the concluding statement on p. 88 unless the 
Supplementary Resources are used in which case the statement will be 
read at the conclusion of the appendicized resources, (two minutes)^ 

NOTE: If time permits, the instructor may ask the reporter for each group to - 
report to the entire class the group's top two sources and the reasons 
for selecting uiem. The instructor will then lead a discussion of the 
sources in an attempt to reach an entire class consensus. 



LECTUREITE NO. 1 



Note to the instructor . This lecturette nia> be presented as is or it mu> be expanded 

or further developed as you see fit. 

Now that >uu ha\c had some cxj)ubure tu tht relationship i»f causes and symptoms in a problem, 
there ma> be times whe.i >uu feel that >ou >iiurself ma> have a problem, or at least the symptoms 
*A what Could be a problem. Sometimes >ou are not reall> i>ure whether there is a real problem, or 
that it is your problem. 

For example, you are working in a machine shop and you have just been mc J to a new 
machine You get started and everything is going well, but vou notice that the machine makes a 
weird noise after eve*^ ten twelve operations. This is a symptom of what could jje a problem. 
You dun'l know whether it (the noise) occurs becduse of something you are doing wrong (which 
means it is your problem) or whether it is the way the machine is supposed to work (which means 
it s not a real problem) In a situation like this, what o..e needs is additional information to help 
him 'her better understand the sit ^atiun and (he symptoms that he/she is experiencing. 

Information is i>ne t>f *hc important elements needed in problem identification, information 
sources i an be separated into two categories. ( 1 ) people, and ( 2) phu es. There may be times when 
it will bf necessary fi^r vtui tt> >u^'k i»iformation to furthe- identify the problem from each of these 
.sources (people, places). 

In any given instance of trying U) identify a problem you may find that one source can give 
you only a partial ami*unt of inftirmation and that l)y going to other sources (people, places) tou 
may be able t»» pieic the pri>bleni !t>gether. This will depend upon the magnitude (size) of the prob- 
lem, and your ability in seekmji different sources of information to identify it. 

Tht following roll play in^ demonstration involving Kim and the Boss i.s to be thought of as one 
of those situalhins where mft>rmath>n is needed for further problem identific atitjn. There are many 
problems, i>r what nia\ Un>k iiJ.c prijblems, that are not .so simple as the rt;le-play ing example, but 
the same approaches can be followed in ubout all case.>. 

Make sure, m assi^mmg siudent rtjies, that the individual a.ssigned to play Kim is an ex*rovt;rt 
and thai the other actors fit (heir respective roles in personality. 
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NOTE: This role-playing demonstration will show only that information is important in 
problem identification. It is not designed to show how information contributes to 
problem solution. This fact should be emphasized to the cla.ss. 
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DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 



(before role-playing) 

Note to the instruc tor The following questions are onl> suggestiuns. Feel free to expand or 

include questions of your own. 

1. Describe any situationfs) in which you were unsure as to whether or not you had a 
problem, or that it was your problem. 

NOTF The instructor ma> use the following situation as an example for further discussion. 

You ma\ walk into the office one morning and notice that when you greet one co-worker^^^^''^ 
your greeting is -ot returned, when >ou speak to another colleague, he mumbles something you 
don't understand, ! Mt \ou feel it was an unfriendl> remark, and when you discuss your work with ^ 
your supervisor, he doesnt seem enthusiastic abyut it ar.d gives you only neutral comments. 

2. Ajre these perception? all related, and do you ha^e a problem or are they just scattered 
occurrences, which VOU lift *^e misinterpreted? 

3. Into what distinct resource categories can you put information? 
Examples 

People: Shop steward, supervisor, counselor, colleagues 

Places: Organizations, agencies, manuals, files, personnel offices 

4. Describe a problem situation for which you don't need an> information. 

/ 5. Is it sometimes better lo remain ignorant of the facts and or the opinionb of others than 
to have this information concerning a problem? Why? 

We are now goii.g to do a rojc pla> ing exerci.se What we mean is that y uu will all assume the 
parts of fictional characters . You will pla> the roles of these characters. You will receive a descrip- 
tion of your character and you must act in accordance \/ith that debcript»on. Remember you are 
free to say anything as long as it follows your character s role. 
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ROLE-PLAYING SITUATION 

Kim is a young draft&persun at Builders' Ai>sociates. Kim b boss has been standing around the 
desk a lot lately and watching him/her. Kim feeU that it is strange since the boss has never behaved 
like this before. As a result, Kim is ver> nervous in his, Tier work and realizes that his/Tier nervous- 
ness might represent a s> mptum of a job problem. Kim needs to know whether there is some cause 
foi^tha boss' behavior in order to determine ^vhtthtr ht^^he actually has a job problem or has merely 
misinterpreted the boss' behavior. 

In order to clarify this situation, Kim could tJk to the boss or perhaps his/her co-^vprkers. 
^ T^e boss, however, is out of the office fur the rebt the day, and.Kim is so worried that even work- 
ing becomes difficult until he/she knows why the boss is acting this way. 

Tne foil owing sources of information are now available to Kim: 



Allan — a young draftsman 

Linda - a draftswoman 

Bob a senior draftsman 

Cindy — the boss' secretary 

Jean - a person who works m the company personnel office 



Note to the instructor The situation will require Kim to get a bu important information 

from selected members of the group. The group will not be able to 
give him her all th^ mformation needed to answer his/her questions, 
hut it will show how many different sources he/she can choose from and 
what help the\ can give. 



• X 



Wl>l 



(fold on dotted line) 

WHO YOr ARE Ynu a \uung draftbpersun in the drafting; department of Builders' Associates. 
Your boss has been coming tner to yuur desk and standing over vou lately. He, she doesn't say 
anything but just seems iu be \vat( hing you. This behavior is making \ou very nervous. 

YOL^R PART- You may describe the situation and ask any one or all of the persons in your 
group for opinions on the boss' behavior. You are looking for information in order to 
determine v/hether there is a problem and, if so, what it is. 

HOW TO DO IT biii f> you need the co-workers' information to help >ou determine the boss' be- 
havior, it will be up m \ou whom you will (ontact and how man\ times you go to eac! person for 
help You may slf)p i ind when \ou feel vuu ha\e determined the re<Lsons for the boss' behavior. 

Some questions you might ask 

1. Can you tell me what the boss is reallv lik<»'^ 

2. Should I go ask h\u\ her if there is anything wrong'^ 

3. Should I trv to forget it'^ 

1 Has this ever happened to \ou'' 
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(fold on dotted line) 

BOB 



WHO VOL ARE . Yt>u <ire a heniut drafUm.m in the drafting department of Builders' .Associates. 

You have worked there twenty years. You like Kiin and want her/hirn to be 
a very successful drafLsperson. 

YOUR TART Yuu know that when the buss is upset with someone he stands around and 

watches that person. Y'ou can tell Kim about this, but you don't know why 
the boss is upset with him/her. 

HOW TO DO ir . You like Kim and want to help. You also want Ihe group to work.togeiher 
so you may help Kim get information from the other members of the group 
by asking questions that you think will help. 
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VONII 



(fold on dotted line) 

LINDA 



WHO YOU ARE : You are a young draftswoman in the drafting department of Builders' 

Associates. You slarted working the same day Kim did. You really doa't 
like Kim very much. ^ 

YOUR PART : You will tell Kim that the boss has told >ou several people have been coming 
in late, leaving early, and taking extra time at breaks and lunch. The boss 
seemed pretty upset about this, but he didn't say vho the people were. 

HOW TO DO IT You can act your part out any way you wish. Remember, you don't like Kim 
and want him/her id know it. For example, you may pick on him/her, laugh 
at his/her story, or just talk about something else. You must give Kim the 
information about what the boss told you if he/she asks you. , 
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AOND 



(fold on the dotted line) 

CINDY 



WFiO YOU ARE . Yuu are the secretary to the boss uf the drafting department. The boss tells 
you generally what's on his mind. You like Kim and want to help. 

YOUR PART. Yuu will tell Kim that you think the boss is unl. ippy with him/her, but you 
don't know why. The boss had you pull Kim's personnel folder last week 
and put it on his desk. 

HOW TO DO IT . You ma> act this out any way you wish. For example, you may tell Kim how 
you feel about the boss' likes and dislikes. Explain how he acl-s in different 
situatiun. You may ask Kim questions, or help "him/her ask the others ques- 
tions, hpwever, the information you give him/her about his/her problem must 
be limited to the informatioil above. 
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(fold on dotted line) 

ALLAN 



WHO YOU ARK . Yim are a draftsman in the drafting department of Builders' Associates. You 
are working in the same department and under the same boss as Kim. You 
are the type of person who likes to keep up on all the office gossip. 

' /OUR FAR T' You wi'I tell Kim that you overheard someone say that his/lier production 
has been down lately. You will also try to keep the other members of the 
group involved in related chatter while Kim is trying to get mformation, 

HOW TO DO IT You ma\ act your part out in any way you wish. You can iisk Kim questions 
or talk io him/her about other things but, the information you give him/her 
about the problems must be limi.id to the information above. 
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(foid on xlotted line) 



WHO YO U ARE : You are working in the personnel office of Builders' Associates, and you ^ 
handle all the business concerning the drafting department. 

YOUR PART You know that Kim*s boss has been in your office inquiring about Kim s 
past performance records, but you don't know why. 



flow TO DO n\ 



YoM are the t>pe of person who doesn't really care too much about other . 
people's problems. You will tell Kim about the boss coming around and 
asking questions, but other than that you have problems of your own that 
you want to talk about and do taik about. 
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DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 
• * (after role-playing) 

Note to the instructor . The followih^ questions are only suggestions. Feel free to expand or 

include questions of your own, 

1. Does Kim really have a problem? Why? 

2. Do you feel you have identified the problem? Why? 

3. What could have happened if Kim ha(i stopped after the first bit of information 
. was received? ^ - 

/ \ 

4. Are you satisfied or dissatisfy d with the information you obtained? Why? 

5. Which job adjustment problem categories do you^ think Kim's problem falls under: 
(Appropriate categories: Getting along with the boss, communication)? 



V 

STATEMENT 
(before brainstorming) , 



Now that we have identified and evaiuated Kin: s problemj^let us now tr> to brainstorm what 
some of the other possible sources are which one could Ui>e for problem identification, and aUo see 
whether any of these would help Kim iii further identifying the problem with the buss. There should be 
no criticism or evaluation of ideas no matter huw wild or far out they ma> seem. The most impor- 
tant thing we ure looking for is t|uantit> . Remember, there are two categories of sources of infor- 
mation. ( 1 ) people, sue h as co-workers, and (2) places or things, such as a personnel office or, 
company procedural manual. 
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LECTURETTE NO, 2 

Thl3 lecturette may be presented as is or it may be expanded 
or further developed as you see fit. 

Since we have a list of possible sources Kim can use for problem identification, let us now 
look at each one in terms of its worth for identifying his/her problem. In other ^words, whaJ, one 
source can do that the others cannot. 

When we are looking at a particular source (be it a person or a place), we Can evaluate it 
'from two standpoints: accessibility and value. ^ 

(1) Accessibility. For e>;ample, you have a probbm that needs to be identified and you know 
that youi old school instructor would know the answer, but he is out of town for the rest of the 
week and you need to have the problem identified in the next day or so. Obyiously, this is a good 
source, but not iiccessible for your needs. i 

There are ph>sical and attitudinal aspects of accessibility. We are familiar with the condition 
that Si rjeone is not ph>sicali> accessible, the boss is out of town, his secretary is out (o lunch, the 
boss' assistant is in conference, and where are you? You are in a jam, holding the bag, because you 
need information now and cannot get it. 

But v.hat aoou^ attitudinal accessibility? You may know wKom to asjlt and what to ask that 
ptrson, but >ou do not do it because you feel uncomfortable aboi 1 approaching him/her. You are 
are afraid to ask the boss, you do not uant to start anything with one of your colleagues, or give 
the group somahing to gossip about. You may not ask a colleague for help because that person 
is from a different social group, and you do not think that he or she can understand yuur problems. 
You may not gu tu the union represehlative because you do not want to get involved with contro- 
versial matter. You may avoid ask;*- the bosc' secretary about the boss' policies because you do not 
want to seem sneaky. Thus, some ? -ces of information may be physically accessible, but they 
m.fV seem psychologically inaccessi. .ecause of your own attitude regarding those sources. 



Note to the instructor: 
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(2) Vcilue. How valuable is the inforiT».ition that \ve can get from a particular sourc eV A co- 
worker niav h^ V some information for vour problem, but the boss mav De able to pve >ou more 
valuable information about it if he is iJoser to the problem. We should tr> to go to the best source 
that i an give us the nujst \aluable information. The value of the information is determined b\ it.. 
4murai V and utilitv. \Vc need information that is accurate because talse information ma> lead us 
«istra> «ind lonfuse the [)roblcm rather than clarify it. Information must also l)^ a.seful for our pur- 
[lose.^. it will be of no use to find out that >our job is in jeopardy unless >ou also find out why. 
rhus, the value of the s(»urce depends on how correct and useful the information is. 

Let u,s look back at the ease of Kim and his/her problem with the boss. We have listed several 
ailditior.til sv)uri,es whiih Kim lould consider other than the co-workers from whom he/she gathered 
iiTlorniation during the role-[)la> ing exereise. Now, we must evaluate the worth of each of these 
si»ur( v's iri terms of value and accessibility in order to determine which ones would be the best 
Miunes for Kmi ti> use in diagnosing his/her problem. For this evaluation, we will use an Infor 
Illation Sources Rating Scale (show transparency). 

« 

LECTURETTE NO. 3 

Note to the instrui tor . This lectiirette may be presented as is.or it may be expanded 

or further developed as you see fit, 

Now tljtit we have identified some information sour(es for problem identificatiiMi, we see 
that \i is not only mi[)ortant to have information, but it is also important to know that different 
>>i»uri es 1 an do different things for different people, and different sources tan have (different v<ilues 
lor difleient people. For example, look at the situation of Kim and the bo.ss. 

In urdei to help Kmi uriderstand the boss' behavior, the, best source of information wouhl be 
the boss. It Kim (ouTd have talked to the boss, the informati(Mi that lie/she received would have 
had a dilterent vdlue than tli(; o[)ini(ms received from the ( o-wirkers For e\,tmpk, Ktm c iudd 
havf stu[)[)eci gathermg inforniatKUi «ifter talking with tne boss and prc-babl\ would have h<icl a 
belt«-r und^ rstanchng ol all tiie dilterent elements ilivoUt J in the prc^lileni. Also he ^h♦' would »i(jt 
have ha<i tc* consider whether the intormation receiv^'d was valid or r'*\. 
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Other considerations one should consider or possible reasons fur selecting information sources 
follow: 

Attitude: Both yours and that of the information source. You may not like your 
co-worker or he/she may not like or. get along with you, and this attitude could affect 
the information given, or the way it is received. 

Peer Pressure : You may not want to get information from one of the older co-wbrkers 
or bosses because of what your friends may say. 

The Ability to Communicate with Someone : Thinking that you are not educated^enough, 
you are unwilling to talk lo the "big man." 

Rejection: You are afraid to ask questions for fear of being rejected. ' 
Peiception of Refe^ (how you see it): You don't waht to a.sk the .stock boy any questions 
because you do not think he is high eitough in the chain of command and, therefore, you 
do not believe he knows what he is talking about. ' 
Trust and Politics: You are uncertain who will tell you the truth and who will gaia from 
giving you certain information. 



4. 
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CASE STUDY: MARY MARTIN 

Mary is a new ^ployee who has recently graduated from high school and this is her first job. 
Mary has been working with this^^aqipany for about a month and a half and has recently heard 
rumors about a possible layoft/Mary has been talking to a number of her co-workers and has heard 
the old rumor about "last hired,' first fired" and this has disturbed her a great deal. She has also read 
in the newspaper that a number of similar companies have been laying off a number of their workers. 
She is worried about all of this because she is planning to buy a new ' ind .<;on*8 other expensive 
items. Obviously, she is somewhat concerned and upset because of the rumors and the possibility 
of being laid off. 

Recently she had a discussion v/ith aer floor supervisor but nothing concrete was revealed. The 
following weekend she overheard her next-door neighbor, who works in a different department of 
the same company, discussing with hev husband the possibility of her being laid off. At any rate. 
Maty went ahead and decided to look at a new car. While she was talking to the salesperson, she 
happened to mention the. possibility of being laid off The salesperson told her not to worry about 
these kinds of rumors because you hear them all the time. 

Next Monday, Mary w8nt to her cdinpany's credit union 'o apply Tor^ loan to buy her new 
car. When she explained her concern with the possibility of a layoff to the secretary, the secretary 
suggested that Mary go to Ed Armstrong in the personnel office. By now, Mary had considered going 
to the district manager s office locc ted downtown, but due to her working hours, she could not get 
downtown before the main office closed. 

Obviously Marv s quite preoccupied with Ker concerns and needs some help. Putting yourself 
in Mary's place, what would you do? 

/ 

/ 
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INFORMATION SOURCES RATING SCALE 



Using the case study of Mar> Martin fur reference, evaluate the following sources of infor- 
mation in terms of their accessibility and value for IVJary s problem. 

Definitions 

!. Accessibilit> Is this source easily accessible for immediate problem identification? 
* (e.g., easy to get to or reach). 

2. Value of Source. Is this source able to provide you with information for prob- 

lenr> Identification even if it is not accessible; value means worth. 

Ranking 

After rating each sourc e, j)lease write the numoer 'T' next to your choice of the best source 
of information and '2'* next to your second best choice. 

YOU ARE TO TAKE ALL VARIABLES (ACCESSIBILITY; VALUE) INTO ACCOUNT WHEN 
DETERMINING RANKING. 

/ 

i 
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INFORMATION SOURCES R 'TING SCALE (ISRS) 





Value of Source 
(please check oae) 




Source of Information 


Accessibility 
(yco) (no) 


Very 
Useful 


iwerage 
Usefulness 


Least 
Useful 


Ranking 
(ton 2) 


Co-worker 














Supervisor 








• 






Newspaper 














Neighbors 














Salesperson 














Secretary 














Ed Armstronj^ 














District Manager s Office 














Others (not in story) 


Safety Manual 














Employment Office 














Dancing Instructor 














Union Representative 
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INFOR^ylATION SOURCES -RATING SCALE (ISRS) 
Instructor's Key (suggested answers) 





Value of Sourro 
(pleas** rliork one) 




S(»urcc of Infcrin.'lion 


Acrcvsibility 
(>c^) (no) 


\'cry 
liseful 


Avcr«fp,e 
Usefulness 


I>easl 
Useful 


Riinking 
(top 2) 


Coworker 








V 




2 

(suggested) 


SupeiMsor 


V 






V 




2 

(>-'iggested) 


Newspaper 


\ 








V 




Nei{;hbors 


V 








V 




Salcsficrson 


V 








V 




SocKW.iry 


V 












Ed An7)sir()n^ 


V 




V 






1 






v' 


v' 








0(!k'i> (no( in stnr\ ) 


Safot V M ■ nihil 




V ^ 






y 




l^np! >\ in( nt Oil:* r 












V 


•** 




\'' 














V 
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CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

Note to the instructor . This statement may be presented as is or it may be expanded 

or further developed as you see fit. 

Now that we have completed all of the exercises on information scurces for problem identifi- 
cation, we see that for any given problem there is a need to seek information. The important thing 
to remember is that you shuuM always try to stop and ask yourself when you have a problem: (1) 
Have I identified the problem, (f ; Do I need some more mformation, and (3) Have I evaluated the 
information and the sources from which the information was obtained? 



OUTLINE 

(Step I of the Five-Stefl Problem Solving Approach) 

Steps: 1. DIAGNOSING THE PR OBLEM 

2. Generating Solutions 

3. Evaluating Solutions 

4. Choosing Solutions 

5. Testing th Solution 

We have now worked through all the important p^rts (sub-steps) of DIAGNOSING THE 
PROBLEM . The parts of sub-parts included - - 

Part (A), to generate a list and de^etf^e .some problems commonly known as job adjustment 
problems encountered in the transition frorfi school to work; 

Part (B). tu detect situation or events that show job adjustment problems developing or de- 
^ veloped, to assure proper problem diagnosis; 

Part (C). tu idcntif> the causes and symptoms of a job -adjustment problem to assure proper 
problem diagnosis; and 

Part (D). tu seek the proper kind and amount of information for further problem identifica- 
tion. 

All of the^e parts (hub-steps) are used tu help'you properly diagnose any job adjustment prob- 
lems. Nuw that vuu have properi> diagnosed what th^ problem is you will move on to step 2 of 
the five-step approach. * 
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METHODS SHEET FOR SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE 



Al this pc^nt, the instructor may ask each student to develop his/Iier own work entry 
or job adjustment problem into a form of a case study. '* • 

Students will be asked to think and write about an actual problem each may have had 
on either a part-time or full-time job. 

If some students have had no work experience, ask them to relate a problem they may 
have had at school with a teacher or counselor or a problem they may have had at home. 
Students can be referred to their student outlines or student guide WEJAP categories 
to help them consider possible problems. 

Have students go through all 3 phases of problem identification with their own problems 
early detection and proper diagnosis, causes and symptoms, and information sources, 
if students Lave difficult> in sharii.^ their own problems, form small groups of students? 
and ask each group to select a problem they wish to deal with for the remainder of the 
course. This should be a real problem that actually happened to one member of the 
group. 
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STEP II 
GENERATING SOLUTIONS 

PagG 

Lecturette No. 1 98 

"Like it or :iOt, here it is!" problem sheets * 99 

Lecturette No. 2 V 101 

Discussion Questions .* 102 

Concluding Statement 103 

Outline (Step 2 of the Five-Step Problem Solving Approach) l05 

Supplementary Resources tor Step 1! 

Methods Sheet for SupiMemertt/iry Exercise . / 109 
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STEP 11 
GENERATING SOLUTIONS 



The intent of this step is to generate an extensive nulnber of ideas or solutions to a problem 
and to process the results of the br;^instorming j^.-ssion in terms ^f f.oak for dptimum problem solu- 
tions. 



Criterion Objective II 

Students will corr^'.tly apply each step of the five-ste^) problem solving approach for solv- 
ing work entry and job adjustment problems. 

Enabling O bjective 

At the conclusion of this unit, students will: 

1. Generate at least two possible solutions to a given work entry or job adjust- 
ment problem. 

2. Select at least one appropriate goal foi* a solution to a work entry or job 
adjustment problem. 

3. Identify the purpose of generating soluiioiib ic a work enrrv oi job adjustment 
problem. 

Group Size 

i 

Lirji« grou?>S will be brokon down Into small groups of approximately 
six each. 

* - ^ 1" ^ 

1.. Paper dvA ptrncH ^or each Ktoavt' , ^ 
2, Chalkboard and cliaik 
3.. Lectfxr^^tteNo. i (p. 98) 

- * a 

4. -SttKicnt Guides ri • * , 



5. LedUiPtleNo. I (p. 101) 

6. Discussion Questions (p. 102) 
1. C?)ncluding Statement (p. 103) 

8, Outline of the five-step problem solving approach (p. 105) 

9. Supplementary Resources (p. 107ff) 
Methods: 

Approximate time required - forty minutes 



1. Groups of approximately six eai 



h arq formed, each group is asked to select a reporter 



2. The instructor asks groups to foi m small circles with their chairs and asks the i^- 
porter to record gverv idea generated by the group. 

3. The instructor then reads Lecturette No. 1. 

4. The instructor selects at least one of the possible problem situations to work on and 
instructs each group as to which page of the Student Guide to use (pp. 99-100). 

^ Jvlore than one story ma'> be used in combination in which case select either 1 and 2, 
1 and 4, 2 and 3, 3 and 4, any 3 or all 4 stories. 

NOTE: Discussion questions may be used here or after an> of (he following points. 

5. When ready to begin, the instructor emphasizes the ground lules as follows. There 
will be no criticism or evaluation during the brainstorming portion of the exercise, 
far out ideas are encouraged as they may trigger more practical ideas for others, and 

' quantity is the most important emphasis at this point (ten minutes). 

6. The instructor now»reads I^ectyrette No. 2. • ' • 

7. Tlie instructor telK the groups that the ban on evaluation has 1 . en lifted and that they 
are now to compare their ideas about solutions and their go'als to come up with the 
''best** solutions. This is really an informal approach to evaluation but will ser^e as 

an introduction to the following .sections on evaluating and choosing^solutions ( ten . 
minutes). * v 

a If there is any time remirining, the instructor will ask everyone to return to one large 
group. With the reporters acting as spokespersons for the groups, the instructor will 
list all of their ideas on the board All participants are then asked to work together 
to combine ideas. * 

9 The insiructor will read the concluding statement on p. 103 unless the Supplementary 
Resources are used in which case the statement will be read at the conclusion of the 
a/ipendici/.ed resources (two minutes). 

NOTE: Dis( us-sion questions may be used here. 
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LECTURETTE NO. 1 



Note to the instructor: 



This lectureite may be presented as is or it may be expanded 
(vr further developed as you see fit. 



The purpose of this exercise is to have >ou. come up with as man> possible solutions to a,given 
problem <is >ou lan. Do not worry about whether the solution you think of is too far out; it may 
trigger Other ideas by other people. At the beginning, state as many ideas as >ou can think of, we 
will worry about how they work later. (Quantity is the most important thing. 

for example, Ms. Bardot, decides that her take-home pay (mone>) is aotenough to pay all of 
her bills. Possible solutions are as follows*. 

( 1 ) Getting a better p.ayin^ job; 

(2) Asl<ing her boss for a raise; 

(3) Working overtime; 

(4) Refusing' to pay any bills. ' . 
Obviously, some of these soKUii>ns a;e better than otners but if >ou had stopped to talk about 

the first solution, you»might not have thou'^h* of any of the others listed. 

All the information you need to (;?*nt fiue solutions is in the st()r> even though all the details 
are no't .spelled out c omplettl> . Deal wilS i.i,o problems in an> and ^ill ways that you can. You are 
here onlv to generate solutions, no critic isn ur eviduation of ideas is allowed as this time. 
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*^LIKE IT OR NOT, HER-E IT IS!" 

1. You are a newly lured tlerk in a deportment btore.. Youhavo ? headitche, but it istj^jme for your 
half hour lunch break,so things should XCrk <nii. Three cubtomers approach you at the same 
time; two of them seem to be in a huri y. Your Ciish register h:js not been working properly. 
.You have your salesbook, pad, pencil, snd telephone to msc. I ow would you handle the situa- 
tion? 

NOTE . ^Tie basic prijbleni here is to dec do what tu do about the customers', usin^', ihv information 
you have in the story as well as any other' material you feel important in solving the 
» problem. The job adjusuncKt problem in the story involves both new roles as well as prior 

work experience. Other categoiies may also apply but these are the two principle cate- 
gories. 

^ 2. You have been in the secretarial pool of the Brown and Williams Corporation for the pa.st nine 
months. During this time you have been assigned to a numbo of executive,; for brief periods 
of time and your shorthand and typing ability have become v^^iy known. More and more 
frequently the higher level private .secretaries and executives ask for you by name. Finally, you 
are assigned to two offices and can be buz/.ed from either office. Unfortunately, you cannot 
contact the offices so all communications eo only one way. T^evertheloss, you do your job 
very efficiently and are happy with your w^^vk. Just afler you begin your secon'd year with the 
company you learn you will be promoted to become a private secretary to Mr, Barnes, 
I one of the most active executives in the con^oany- In this po.sition, you will have the oppor 
tunity to meet the many people who see Mr. Barnes each d<iy. You will answer the telephone 
and have two-way communication with youi?supervi.sor. 

The third day of > our new job produces a variet> of problems. A '*Mr. Jones" calls for your 
bt)Sb (at least that is what you thmk he .said his name was) and you ptit him through just as a 
young man walks into >our office and momentarily distrac ts you. Unfortunately, **Mr Jones'* 
was actually **Mr. Johnson" whom your boss was trying to avoid. Mr. Barnes becomes 
very upset and tells you about it over the intercom, warning you that you had better 
.screen incoming calls more thoroughly ir the future. You then remember the impatient 
young man waiting to see Mr. Barnes, but you cannot remember his name and whether 
you even asked \\\m his purpose for .seeing Mr. Barnes. What can you do to avoid the.se 
situations in the future? 

NOTE. There are tw«. problems here. The first one is a lack of experience in handling communica- 
tions from someone else to vour l)o.ss and from your boss to other people (two-way com- 
munication). The second problem is your lack of organization. The first obviously 
involves the job adjustment categor> of communication while the second involves wbrk 
habits. 
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3. Vou tjre ci jjas station dltendant and the uiiK person on t1ul\ when a customer drives in and 
tells you his lixT um) nv *H\ n,.,!Is whenever he comes to a complete stop. He says he was just 
barely c-ible to make it to v our station before the car seemed to quit entirely. You know how ^ 
to start wotking on his problem but when >ou goXo the iyjyjt box, you find it locked. Your 
boss has the ke> , out he is out of town. There is another station across the street but the 
customer docs not like to %Io business with that :ompan> . As >ou are trying to decide what 

(o do, th^ee morecars pull in to get gas. What I'appens now? ' 

NOTE . The problem here is one of time. The me( hanical woik must be attended to as well as 
service to the other customers. Ihe problem categories here are work habits as welt as 
work rules and .standards. 

4. You ha,^ been working as a nurse's aide at General Hospital lor about a year and have bepn 
quite hc»pp> with your job. Your immediate supervisor, Mrs. Vermillion, has been piefused with 
your conscientious attitude but a little di:>appointed \vith >our increasingly frequfn? absences. 

YovT nine-\ear old son ^eUs home from school about 3,30 in the afternoon just about the same 
time you nuist be at the hospital. Occasionallv , your son hjus boen picked up for loitering and 
returned home b\ the polite. You work imtil 1 1 .30 p.m. and must continue your employment 
in order to supp )rt > ourself and v our soi. You are afraid of trouble with the juvenile authori- 
ties, are com erned lor the bo\ \s welfare, and are worred about your own absenteeism. What 
can you do? 

NOTK. The problem here is .situational. Thoicheduling of \ our hours to allow >ou to do an ade- 
quate jol) as well as supervising > our son s activities is most important. The problem ate- 
gorie.> involved here are attitudes and values, work l.abits, work rules and standards, «nd 
family and personal situational adjustment. 
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LECTURETTE NO. 2 

Note to the instructor : This lecturette may be preseitted as is, or it may be expanded 

or further developed as ydu s^ae fit. 

In order to determine whether or not a solution to a problem is successful, it will be necessary 
to decide what changes you want in your work p,itu3tion. The particular changes you are trying 
to produce should bo the ideal or most desirable goals for your solution. For example, Ms. Bardot s 
^goal was to be able to p.-^y hei bills. After you have attempted to solve the problem, compare the 
actual results of the solution with your goals. 

In the **I^ke it or not, here it is!" stories, yi u were given some experience in generating 
po.ssible alterjiative solutions. At this time, we would iike you to refer to those solutions and con- 
sider some goals vou would like to see achieved! The practice you aie getting now is only a warm-up 
for your own jobs i.i the future. " 

Go back to the case studies \ou considered and discuss two to three goals you believe highly 
desirable in the particular problem given. ' 
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.d . ' DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

(during or after the generation of solutions) 

Note to the instructor : The following questions are only suggestions. Fe6 free to expand 

or include questions of your own. 

I 

1. Is it possible for a given solution to be very desirable but not workable? Why or why not? 

In the story of the newly hired department store clerk, it may be most desirable to take care 
of all the customers before going to lunch. However, if you are selling stoves and refrigerators, 
it may take from a half hour to an hour to deal with one customer. Therefore, this solution * 
is not very workable. 

r 

2. Among the suggestions of possible solutions are generally some information sources which may 
lead to solutions but which are not solutions themselves. What are some of the information 
.sources suggested? How may they lead to actual solutions? 

3. In the evaluation phase of this exercise, one important thing to stress is realism of implementing 
a particular solution. Given any one of the solutions, consider whether it is possible to put it 
to'use. What are some probHms that may be encountered in putting it to use? 

% 

4. Of what value is the setting of goals? How many goals should you set up for a given problem? 
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CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

Note to the instructor : This statement may be presented as is, or it may be expanded 

or further developed as you see fit. ^ 

While considering what your accomplishments in this particular step were, try to keep them 
in perspective. You initially diagnosed your problem and then were asked to generate some alter- 
nate solutions and to develop goals against which you will eventually measure these solutions. Fie- 
quently, it seems, people skip the diagnostic step and begin to try out whatever solution occurs to 
them. With your new-found ability to consider the range of possible solutions to a particulnr i[ob 
adjustment problem (after precisely identifying what the problem is), you will be effective in 
eventually solving that problem. 

In summary, try to think of the many different possible solutions before trying to proceed 
with your problem; then you will be ready to try the next step of the problem solving approach- 
evaluation. 
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OUTLINE 

(Step 2 of the Five-Step Problem Solving Approach) 



STEPS: 1. 


Diagnosing the Problem 


2. 


GENERATING SOLUTIONS 


3. 


Evaluating Solutions 


4. 


Choosing Solutions 


5. 


Testing the Solution 



You have now worked through the two important phases of GENERATING SOLUTIONS: 



Part (A): generating an extensive wumber.of alternative solutions to a work entry of jojj 
adjustment problem; and, -i 

Part (B): establishing goals for the mojst desirable solution to a job adjustment problem. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY RESOURCES FOR STEP il 
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METHODS SHEET FOR SUPPLEMENTARY RESOURCES 

^If the supplementary exercise for Step I was used, proceed with tho following: 

1. Students will return to their own individual case studies or to the group case studies developed 
at the end of Step I. 

2. Students will then generate, in writing as individuals or as a group, as many possible solutions 
to the problems as time permits. 

3. Volume of ideas, not solutions, should be encouraged at this point. 
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STEPS III & IV 
EVALUATING AND CHOOSING SOLUTIONS 



The intent of this step will to have students describe and list available sources of informa- 
tion necessary to implement a given solution to a problem. Students will also l>e able to Tank given 
solutions and choose a solution in terms of workabili|,y and Maefulness. ' 

Criterion Objective II 

Students will correctly apply each step of the five-step problem solving approach for solv- 
ing work entry and job adjustment problems. 

E nabling Objectives 

At the conclusion of this unit, students will: 

1. Identify the two considerations for seeking sources of information for solution eval- 
uation. 

% Identify the two considerations necessary in choosing a solution to a given problem. 

^ 3. Determine the workability and usefulness of at least two solutions to a work entry 
or job adjustment problem in a given case study. 

4. Select from a list the reason information is sought after problem solutions have 
been generated. 

I ' 

Group Size 

The entire class * 
Resources 

1. Diagram of a typical room arrangement (p. 115) 

2. "In-baskef' information sheets (pp. 127-136, 145-152) 

3. 'information station"" cards 

4. Student Guides 

5. Solution sets (S^per group, pp. 123-124, 141-142) 
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6. SolutiQn Ranking Scale (SRS) for each reporter (p. 126 or 144) , 

7. Workability arid Usefulness Rating Scale (WURS) for each student (small group 
form, p. 125 or p. 143) 

8. Lecturette on evaluating solutions (p. 117-118) 

9. Discussion Questions (p. 153) 

10. Concluding Statement (p. 154) 

11. Outline of the five-step problem solving approach <p. 155) 
Evaluation 

The instructor will have each student put his/her name on the solutions and WURS 
forms while reporters will write their group numbed and the names of group members oh 
the consensus form. The instructor will then collect these forms for evaluation. Suffi- 
cient achievehient of the enabling objective is indicated when at least 75 percent of the 
class list at least three appropriate sources of information on their solutions forms, cor- 
rectly rank the top two choices on their WURS forms, and state on the back of the WURS 
two reasons for the first-choke solution which include at least one reference to the worka- 
bility and asefulness'of that solution (five minutes). 

0 

Methods 

Phase I: Approximate time required - forty minutes 

1. Students will be separated intp groups of six to nine and form small circles 
with'^their chairs or desks. 

2. Each group will select a reporter to record on the Solution Ranking Scale (SRS) 
pp. 126, 144 the solution rankings for the group (five minutes). 

3. The instructor will explain the process of the exercise by reading the lecturette 
with Ihe students (ten minutes). 

4. Each group will be asked to read one of the two case studies on p. 121 or 
p. 139 of their Stujlent Guide. 

NOTE : It is recomrmended that four groups be formed if at all possible^ However, 
two groups may be used with one group dealing with one case study while 
the other group deals with the second. If there are only two groups, they 
may also be divided into small groups of three or four each. 

A typical arrangement might be as follows: 
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GROUP NUMBER , , CASE STUDY . ~ * SOLUTION SCT 
1 " Kurt Adams A, B, C " * 

,2 ■ Joe Chamberlain . * A, B. C 

" ■ • - . % . ' % . 

3 Joe Chamberlain D, E, F 

4 Ktrt Adams D, E, F 



5. Each member will select his/her first, second, and third choices for the three 
solutions given anid'state on the back of the'WURS form two reasons for the 
first-choice solution (ten minutes). 



6. Each group will then be asked to come to a consensus (not a majority vote) 
on their three solutions as to rank (ten minutes). M 

NOTE : If student progress is to be evaluated, the instructor will now turn back 
to the Evaluation section for the appropriate methods. 

Phase II: Approximate time required - forty minutes 

1. The instructor will return to students the forms that were collected the pre- 
vious day (five minutes). 

2. Both groups (all 12) having the same case study will be asked to get together, 
disci^^ evaluate, and defend their choices of solutions and rank them from 
one to six on the large group Solution Ranking Scale (SRS) • (fifteen minutes). 

3. The discussion questions will be used to facilitate student interaction at this 
point (fifteen minutes). 

4. The instructor will read the concluding statement and discuss if necessary the 
outline of the five-step problem solving approach unless the alternate resources 
are used, in which case the statement will be read at the conclusion oC.the ap* 
pendicized materials (five minutes). 
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LEGEND : f I = desks or chairs with appropriate information sheets 
= separate stacks of information sheets 

Information Station Signs and Appropriate Information 

I — Newspaper office - Fairwoods, Ga. clipping; Newbury clipping 

II — IVocedure manual - Procedure Manual and Introduction 

III Secretary's office - Sarah Stevens; memo Jan. 28; Sally Higgins 

IV V. P.'s office - memo Jan. 31; memo Jan. 15 
« V — School - Teacher/Principal Dialogue 

VI - Supervisor's office - Senior Supervisor William Boyd; Terry Willis; Earl Donovan 

VII - Psychologist's office - Psychologist; memo Mar. 11 

VIII — Home - Dialogue with 3 boys; Joe and wife 

IX — Neighbor - Neighbors 



NOTE: 



This diagram is not drawn to scale and is only meant to give a general representation of 
• a room arrangement. 

m 
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LECTURETTE 



EVALUATING SOLUTIONS 

Note to the instructor : Jh\s lecturette may be presented jis it is q{ further developed 

as you see fit. Since it is no longer than^usual, the students 
should read with the instructor. 

In the next exerci.se, you will be evaluating and choosing solutions for a given problem. *You 
will receive a case .study and three possible solutions for solving the problem presented in the case 
study. A number of information sources have been placed around the room. At each station you 
will be able to choose certain pieces of papor containing information. Some information will apply 
to your problem and your .solutions, and some will not. Your group is to read your piroblem thor- 
oughly and decide upon the^urces of information that may be helpful in evaluating your three 
solutions. Using the blank lines between each solution, list the possible **sources," assign group 
members to various'stations. After reading the information, the members will return to the group. 
Decide which information is important, and return to the group with that informatfon (you may 
take the paper containing the information back to the group). Keep in mind that somo information 
will apply to your problem and some will not. You must select and evaluate the information to the 
best of your ability. t ^ 

When you have returned to your group, you will evaluate together each solution using the 
information obtained from the soi:rc^ and will then rank your firs^econd, and third choices in 
terms of workability and u.sefulne.ss. Record your ratings on the Workability and Usefulness Rating 
Scale (WURS) that each of you has. In other words, now that you have generated a number of 
solutions for the problem, we want you to evaluate the worth of each solution. Each solution .should 
be considered seriously regardless of how silly it rtiay sound. 

In a real .situation, after you have generated a number of possible solutions for a particular 
problem, you will usually find that, simply by .stopping to consider them, you will be able lo^ 
eliminate just about all of the useless ones while retaining two or three that may be the most work- 
able and u.seful for you. It i.s with these two or three solutions that you will begin evaluation in a 
formal or .systematic way. 
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As you jio doubt have noticed, two new terms have been inttoduced that are quite important 
when considering the evaluation of solutions/ The first termjs workability . With your situation and 
and your personality, is it possible for you to carry out the particular solution? Some questions may 
help you determine workability : Do my work environment and emotional makeup allow me to do 
what tl.e solution calls for? Do I have the time? Will the people involved cooperate? Will I need 
any money? Will the solution involve transportation? Is there transportation available? Am I the 
type cf person who can carry out the solution? 

The other thing to consider when evaluating a solution is usefulness . Here, you may want to 
ask^ourself: How useful vill this solution be for correcting my problem? Will the solution solve 
the whole problem? Will it only paiptially solve the problem, only temporarily keeping the problem 
from becoming worse, for me or^omeone else? 

You will want to pick the solution that best meets the goals you have set up for changing the 
situation. You will be faced with a lot of different kinds of problems both on and off the job, 
but the solutions you ^noose to correct these problems can all be evaluated by considering these two 
terms: the workability of the solution, and tlie usefulnes s of the solution for solving your problem* 

To review/liere is what we want you to do: 

I. While in your group, decide which Information station it may be important to go to. 
Z Go to the various information stations around the room. 

3. Collect any and all information you feel may apply to your three solutions. 

4. Return to your group. . ' , 

5. Evaluate your solutions in terms of workability and usefulness for correcting this 
problem. 

Remember, everyone in >our group has g^d ideas; therefore, do not simply take a vote on how to 
rank solutions but try to reach zn agreement on ranking them. You will be much further ahead if 
you attempt to reach a consensus (agreement)' on all of your choices. Good hunting! 
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^ INSTRUCTOR'S CODE SHEET 
Case Study No. 1: Kurt Adams 



Solution Applicable Information Sources ^ / 

// 

' A Supervisor's Office (Senior Supervisor VVilliam Boyd) . 

B None 

C Secretary's Office (Sarah Stevens) 

D ^' Vice President's Office (Memorandum - Jan. 31, 1974) 

E Secretary's Office (Memorandum - Jan. 28, 1974) 

F Procedure Manual 



tmplications 

Negative 
^ Negative 
' Positive - 

Negative 

Positive 

Negatiye 



NOTE: Fair Woods, Ge')rgia, newspaper clipping applies to all solutions in|this case ^tudy. 

The following information sources provide irrelevant information or have very low 
jipplicability. ' , 

This sheet may serve as a key to solution ranidng as the more appropriate (top ranking) 
solutions are Ihose wliose /ipplicable information sources carry ppsitive implications. 
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. . . , ; CASE STUDY NO. 1: KURT ADAMS 

Kurt: A^kms Has been with Apex Industries for the last seven knonths in a very good position. 
fe> .^Hstieceritly, he was transferred to the Atlanta district office as head of the marketirjg and. retailing 
It}^ . Altlioiigh Kurt has^good plans for increasing the efficiency and productivity pf his 4ie^)a^- 

|||^, ;?nen£}th^^^^ beginning to feel,uncom(ortable,|n his posinon. His probiem is,caused.by a 
l^; "^ lackipf com^^ with all his staff members except his senior supervisor from whom he has 

' r^eived complete cooperation. In order not to offend or alienate the . workers in his departinent, 



; Whas hesitated to try the new approaches and better methods of organization he feels arc; 
^i^^, needed. ' " ^ 
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SOLUTIONS - 1 



(Use lines to indicate information sources necessary to implement each solution) ^ 

I 

^-Possible solution A: Kurt calls a total staff meeting to get to know his staff members. 



Possible solution B: 



Kurt does nothing and continues to pun things the way they have been 

run * V 



run. 



Possible solution C- 



Kurt has his secretary type a memo concerning the new office procedures 
rules, and regulations and has it distributed to the staff members. 
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Possible solution D: Kurt selects two or thr^^e staff members whom he likes and places them 

in positions of authority. 



Possible solution E. Kurt allows the department to run the way it has been and works the 

changes in gradually. 



Possible solution F: ^ Kurt approach his supervisors with his plans and his dilemma. He asks 

them to setydp his procedures for him, making it seem that the procedures 
are being miplemented from higher levels of administration. 



11 
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WORKABILITY AND USEFULNESS RATING SCALE <WURS) 
(Small groUp form) 



To Do 



2. 
3. 



While in your graups, decide which information station may be important to to to. 
}o to the various infornlation stations around the room. 
j^oUect any and all information you feel may apply to your three solutions. 



\ 



4. R(^turn to your group. 

5. Evaluate >our solutions in terms of workability and usefulness for correcting this problem. 



Definitions: 

I 

1. Workabilit>; 

2. ' Usefulness. 
Ranking: 



With the physical situation and the personality of the character involved, 
is it possible for the solution to be carried out? - 

The degree (most to least) to which the solution will correct the problem. 



After rating each source, plejwie write the number '*1 next to your choice of the best solu- 
tion, a "2'' next to your second best choice, and a "3" next to your third best choice. Please 
keep both workability and usefmne.ss in mind when determining your rankings. 





Workabilil 


y 


Usefulness 
(please check one) 


Rank 


Solution" 


(yes) 






' most 


average 


least V 

\ 








1 








< 


\ 














\ 

















SOLUTION RANKING SCALE (SRS) 



(Large group consensus fv^rm) 

Ranking: 

PlocLse write a 'T' nexfto the group s choice of the best solution, a "2" next to the second 
best choice,^ind so on through the first six solutions. Keep both workability and usefulness in 
mind when ranking and tr> to come to a group agreement based on the same reasons you selected 
for your first set of ratikings. . ' , 



Solution. 
A 


Hanking (1 through 6) 


D 

. t 




C 








E 




F . 

/ 
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NEWSPAPER CLIPPING 
Fair Woods, Georgia, January 19 



It was learned today that a division of 
Apex Industries will be laying off 30- 
40% of their workforce. President of 
Apex, Jlorace Martin, indicated that 
this was a direct result of cutbacks in 
government spending. This will mean^ 
a minimum of 320 people in Fair Woods 
'and the surrounding (communities will be 
without jobs. No immediate prospects 
for rehiring will occur, a company spokes- 
man said. However, a number of the em-^ 
ployees who could be affected were inter- 
viewed with some surprising results. 

One employee indicated he felt the 
company had mismanaged its funds and 
would be forced to lay off its WvOrkers 
because of it. Another man felt that 
enough chaffges could be made to keep 
the employees on the job. 

» \ 

•'Another company spokesman 
stated that a new man had been trans- 
ferred to. the Atlanta district office and 
he hoped^that the policies instituted by 
this man should swing the scales in favor 
of the employees. What happens next 

vill depend on which moves are made 
first and by whom.^" 
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PROCEDURE MANUAL 



INTRODUCTION 



In this book of general guidelines, you will find a variety of company rules and policies. All 
of them have been developed over many years of trial and error. That is not to say that they are 
flawless or are to be followed exactjy under all sets of circumstances. Indeed^ there will be many 
times when your own judgment and experience will be your best guide. However, all procedures 
were designed with the idea of utilizing all resources maximally with a minimum of effort by all 
concerned. If you use this book with these ideas in mind, you will help communication, production, 
and each other. 

- i 
J 



1 
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Procedure Manual 

247-72 
page three 



Rulell-b. ' Staff/Supervisory Procedures 



No higher level supervisor shall initiate procedures and policies that were not 
formulated and implemented at the appropriate sub-level. The only exception to 
thi_srule shall be that which concerns overall company policy -and directions which 
shall be initiated only at top management level. 
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SECRETARY - SARAH STEVENS 



Responsibilities: Standard secretarial duties such as typing, filing, answering the phone, and 
so forth. 

Sarah is quite efficient and has never complained when put under pressure to complete extra 
dutias or stay late. As a result, many people have come- to depend on her reliability and perform- 
ance. Her ability as a typist is unquestioned and she handles dictation very welL 
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MEMORANDUM 



DATE: 
TO: 
FROM: 
SUBJECT: 



January 28, 1974 
All Staff 
Kurt B. Adams 



DISTRIBUTION: 



i am pleased to be here and am looking forward to working closely with you. Over the next 
few months I will be working I.ard to orient myself to the goals and procedures that have been 
used in the past. I hope to be able to make some relevant suggestions at various times in the future. 
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SECRETARY . SALLY HIGGINS 



Responsibilities: Receptionist, typing, and filing. 



Sally is a person who epjoys getting involved in a variety of activities including the office bowl- 
ing league as well^as community affairs such as volunteer work at the Red Cross. Often, she can be 
found in the coffee break room ot chatting with one of the other secretaries. She likes the company 
she works for but does not like her specific duties as a secretary because she does not like to file 
and type. 
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MEMORANDUM 

DATE: ^€i/rUUJbU^ (^/j 7 V DISTRIBUTION: 

FROM: /^iXAjt (ZoLoyMjU 

SUBJECT: 1^ 



10 iM (^ay/Ui(iy 




SENIOR SUPERVISOR . WILLIAM BOYD 



Responsibilities: Organizes, conducts, and supervises all staff -functions. 



Bill has been with the company for fourteen years an^ very conscientious. .He knows his 
job well and is aware of the functions, strengths, and weaknesses of the staff. He has the authority 
to stop production in order to iiave a staff development meeting. He is usually always available for 
staff problems on Wednesdays and Thursdays from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m.; however, it generally takes a 
month or two to set up' a meeting. * • 
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SUPERVISOR . EARL DONOvAn 

Responsibilities: Oversees company operations. 

Earl has a motto hanginglabove his desk that states: 
"NO PROBLEM TOO BIG, 
NO PROBLEM TOO SMALL, WE' HANDLE THEM ALL." 



lie enjoys working hard and likes to have the people iinder him do the same thing. In a 
recent review and evaluation he was quite pleased to learn that his section was rated'very high 
on efficiency. f 
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MEMORANDUM 



DATE: January- 15, 1974 

TO: All Staff 

FROM: J. Perraan, Vice President 

SUBJECT: Company LayofEs • 



DISTRIBUTION: 



Due to cutbacks in government spending we anticipate a temporary reduction m our work- 
force of about 30-40 percent. However we will have a new man coming from Columbus, Ohio, 
who should be very helpful in preventing and/or alleviating this potential problem. We will do 
all in our power to make this reduction as temporary as possible. 
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' INSTRUCTOR'S CODF <sHPFT 

t 




Solution 


Applicable Information'Sources * 


Implications 


A 


Supervisor's Office (Terty Willis) ' 


Positive 


B 


Sup^'rvisor's Office (Terry Willis) 


Positive 




> 

School (Teacher/principal dialogue) 


Positive 


C 


^ Home (Dialogue with three boys) 


Negative 


D 


Neighbors 


Neutral 




^ * Newspaper (Newburv) 


Negative 


F 


Home (Joe and wife) 


Positive 


NOTE: 


The following information sources provide irrelevant information 
applicability: 


or have very low 



^ Psychologist 
. ^ Memorandum - March ^1, 1974 

This sheet may serve as a key to solution ranking as the more appropriate (top ranking) 
solutions are those whose applicable information sources carry positive implications. 
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' CASE STUDY NO. 2: JOE CHAMBERLAIN 

Joe has had his job in a bakery for eight or nine years. -His duties there are to prepare the 
* fiiSal phase of the baking process and to make sure the ovens are in good working order. Although 
, he has'done well in his job, he is faced with an overwhelming problem. ^ • ' 

His 13-year-old son has been having some sort of trouble at schpol, and^during the past three 
.morilhs Joe has been called to the phone periodically concerning the boy*s unruly behavior. 
Op occasion, it has eyeli been necessary for Joe ta leave his job and go to the school to'get his son. 
Obviously,' this matter has (treated trouble at work as well as^vnth his jwife and theschool.' JoeJs^ 
a cx)nceniedj^^ both abouf lusjob and his child's education. He feels^the school 

and the teaching staff are good but he is unable to understand the problem his son^has been having. 

Joe's supervisor is understanding about the situation and believes Joe has a legitimate reason 
for being away from his job. However, he realizes that when Joe leaves, a large part oi the operation 
stops. Lately, Joe has noticed that his supervisor seems dissatisfied with him. He would like to 
correct the situation at work and at his song's school^ What should he do? 
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SOLUTIONS - 2 
(Use lines for any notes you may want to make) 

Possible solution A: Joe can switch to the night shift so he will be home during the daytime. 



"7" 



Possible solution B: 



Joe can take a day off work in order to meet with the school psychologist, 
teacher, and/or principal. 



.Possible solution C: ^ ,Joe can talk with his son to try to learn the cause of the problem. 
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Possible solution D: Joe can talk with his neighbors whose children arean the same class- 
room to see what they suggest. 



Possible solution E: Joe can have his son attend a different school. 



Possible solution F: Joe can try to spend mpre time with his son to work out their differ- 
ences. 



J 
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WORKABILITY AND USEFULNESS RATING SCALE (WURS) 



(Small group form) 



To Do: 



1. While in your groups, decide which ihf ormation station it may be important to go to. 
'2. Go to the various information stations around the room. 

3. Collect any and all information you feel may apply to your three solutions. 

y 

4. • Return to your group. 

5. Evaluate your solutions in terms of workability and usefulness for correcting this problem. 

IE- 
Definitions: 



4. Workability: 

2. Usefulness: 
Ranking: 



With the physical situation and the personality of the character involved, 
is it possible for the solution to be carried out? 

The degree (most to least) to which the solution will correct the problem. 



After rating each source, please write the number "1" next to your choice of the best solution, 
a **2'' to your second best choice, and a "3" next to your third best choice. Please keep both 
workability and usefulness in mind when determining your rankings. > 



Solution 


Workability 
(yes) (no) 


' ( 


Usefulness 
please cheekbone) 


Rank 
(1,2, or 3) 


Most 


Average 


Least . 
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SOLUTION RANKING SCALE (SRS) 
(Large group consensus form) 

Ranking : 

Please write a "1"' next to the group's choice of the best solution, a "2" next to the second 
best choice^ and .so on through the first sbc solutions. Keep both workability and usefulness in 
mind when ranking and try to come up to a group agreement based on the same reasons you 
selected for your Hrst set of rankings. ' f 



Solution 
A 


Ranking (1 through 6) 


B 


> 


C 




D 




B 
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PSYCHOLOGIST 



.f , Kver since Ralph Bernardo came to Newbury six months ago he h«'i5 been struck by the seem- 

Cng lack of consiSeration given to his position l^y both administrators and parents. When he was 
^ first introduced at the PTA meeting he was greeted with something less than an ei Ihusiastic re- 
sponse. Ralph is very eager, though, to become involved with people and wishes people would use 
. HLs office to iLs capacity. 
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MEMORANDUM 



DATIO: 



March U, 1974' 



i , DISTRIBUTION: 



TO: 



Ralph Bernardo, Psychologist 



FROM: 



Maude Sanford, Principal 



SUBJECT: Discipline 



We are very glad to have you here at the school and look forv/ard to utilizing your background 
and experience. 

1 want to take this opportunity to make you aware of certain minor discipline problems among 
some of our young men. I have met with a number of teachers and it has been suggested that we 
organi/c some parent, teat her/ ps>hologist/pnncipal conferences and we woul \ hope tha(,>ou will 
attend whenever possible. 

1 will be available if \uu want to examine or discuss any pertinent jstudent information prior 
to these scheduled meetings. If >ou have any qtiestions or comments ple<Lse feel free to tontatt me 
at any time. 



' a 
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SUPERVISOR • TERRY WILLIS 



Responsibilities: Staff and duty assignments, and operation supervision. 



Terry is the type of supervisor who must have everything running smoothly, and he is willing to 
make compromises to keep things that way. He is an easy going type of guy who likes to let his 
staff work through their own problems and will generally accept all suggestions if they do not con- 
flict with comply policy. As a result, he continually makes changes in time schedules and staff 
responsibilities. 

Terry is a family man with three teen-age boys, and he is very concerned about dividing his 
lime^uklly between his work and his family. He also encourages tlie same kind of involvement on 
the part of his workers and will usually make any changes to help his staff establish wholesome family/ 
work relationships. 
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NEWSPAPER CLIPPING 



Newbury, September 28 

Many of the local schools today were 
closed while teachers and administratcrs 
met with the local school boarci to deter- 
mine the future of a variety of school 
policies. Among the policies under con- 
^sideration are the following: 

♦Whether or not the two local high 
s<!hools and junior high schools 
should be incorporated into one - 
large school. 

♦Whether or not Andrew School 
District would be changed to the 
new reading program which under- 
wri)t testing all last year. 

*If interschool transfers would be / 
permitted during mid-year. 

Debate on the first i^sue will prob- 
ably not be resolved until it is known 
whether the propo.<;ed school bond issue 
will be passed by the voting public next 
month. The new reading program, it is 
expected, will be implemented liy next 
fall and intpr.<;chool, mid^rm transfers, 
will probably not be allowed until other 
decisions now pending before the school 
board become resolved. 
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NEIGHBORS 



Often after work, the neighbors in the community get toget^ier over a beer or a cup of coffee 
to talk ^ibout their common interests and their families. Joe enjoys getting together with his friends 
and since he has been having some problems with his son he has come to depend upon some advice 
and help from his neighbors. 

Frank and Sally, who live next door to Joe, have a boy in the same classroom as Joe's son. 
Recently, their son told them that Joe's son, Billy, likes to hang around the schoolyard after 
.school picking on the younger children. Billy says he dosen't have to be hojne until his dad comes 
home around 5:30 p.m. since he has nothing to do, till then. 

Al and Sue have lived next door to Joe for quite some time. They believe in strict discipline 
for their children. Not long ago their youngest daughter who is in the same class as Joe's son stayed 
late after school and did not call her parents. They were worried and called the school only to find 
out that she was trying out for the school play. As a result, they kept her home from school the 
next day and punched her by rot allowing her to be in the play. Al and Sue suggested to Joe that 
he be more.strict with his son in the future. 



/ 
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SCHOOL 



Principal: How is it going? 

Teacher: Not too bad; the students really act interested. But I am still having discipline prob* 
lems with those same three boys. 

Principal: Are you making any hec "way on identifying the problem? 

Teacher: Yes, I think we can get through to them but I really need some parental support. 

Principal: Have you tried, to contact them? Have you explained the problem to them? 

Teacher: Every time we have to send them home we call the parents and try to axplain.wKat 
is happening. A couple of the parents seem concerned but they don't respond. 
One of Xhe boy's fathers said that he would be willing to cooperate but has a lot of 
difficulty getting over here during the day because of his work schedule. Of course 
my problem is that 1 am in class all day long this year. 

Principal: If that father is willing to come over, I can get another teacher to substitute for one 
of your classes and all three of us could meet here in my office. What do you think? 

Teacher: Well, OK; let us see if we can work that out.* 

Principal: What about the other two? . * 

Teacher. 1 think it may be an influence kind of thing. If we can get the ringleader, I Ihink we 
may solve all the problems. * 

Principal. Vou know, sometimes it is really difficult to deal with these parents. You remember 
when we had lo send that one student home last week, the parents turned around 
and kept hev out of school the next day. 1 just don'f know sometimes. 

r • . . 

Teacher: Me either. Well, let's give it a try anyway. 
Principal: Sounds good. 

Teacher: I've gol to go to class. See you later, and thanks. 
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HOME 



Joe's wife: 



Setting: Joe and his wife have, just finished .dinner. 

Honey, I think w^eed to get closer to our children and become more involved 
with their interests. 



Joe: 



What db you mean? 



Joe's wife. ^ Joey has mentioned a number of times that his friepds and their fathers always go 
to baseball games together. . ^ . ' 



Joe: 



Maybe you are right. I would^ike tp take Joey out more often. Anyway, it may 
help us communicate better and I niijght not feel as though I have to pressure him 
about his school work so much. 



Joe's wife: O.K., Honey; How about another cup of coffee? . 
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HOME 



Settifiv^: Three boys talking together in the recreation room. 

1st boy: Man, you tludes are really lucky! I've got four sisters at home and 1 never get any- 
thing I want. 

2nd boy: Yeah, I hear you. I always have to wash my own clothes and do the dishes. This 
dude here is the one who has got it made. He is always getting sent home early 
from school and he never has to be home until 5:30. Man, you'ra really lucky. 

3rd boy: It ain't so nice. My old man is always lecturing me about cleaning up and studying. 
I just (*an't talk to him at all. I just tune him out all the time. 
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^ . DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

Note to the instructor : The following list of questions are only suggestions. Feel free to expand 

or include questions of your own. 

' ■? 

1- Describe a problem situation in which you might have been able to try all the possible alternative 
solutions. 

2. Do you fee! that'all of the alternative solutions were considered in the particular problem you 
worjced on? If not,,describe others not considered. 

3. In evaluating your solutions, do you feel the right kind of information was available? What 
are some other kinds of information you could have used? What are some of the other places 
or people you could have gone to get information for evaluating solutions? 

4. Identify the Work Entry or Job Adjustment Problem category in the Kurt Adams Case Study. 
(SUGGESTED: Geographic/Occupational Mobility, Communication, New Roles) 

5. Identify the work entry or job adjustment problem category in the Joe Chamberlain Case 
Study. (SUGGESTED: Attitudes and Values, Family and Personal Situational Adjustment, 
Work Rules and Standards) 
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CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

^ t 

Note U) the instructor : This statement may be presented as is, or it may he further 

-expanded or further developed as you see fit. , . 

^ Our purpose in involving you in this type of exercise was to make you realize the necessity 
of gomi^ to as many different sources of information as possible whenever you are trying to evalu- 
ate your solutions. In real iife, you will often be required to go to a variety of information sources, 
but do not let this stop or even slowyou down when you face a proble^. It is your job and 
your future that may be on the line in a given work entry or job adjustment problem situation so 
evaluate your alternative solutions carefully. Then, and only then, will you be ready to make a 
choice as to which solution you should try. 
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OUTLINE 

(Steps III & IV of Five-Step Problem Solving Approach) 



STEPS: 1. Diagnosing the Problem 

2. Generating Solutions 

3. EVALUATING SOLUTIONS 

4. CHOOSING SOLUTIONS 

J — 

5. Testing the Solutions 

You have now worked through three important aspect^s of EVALUATING AND CHOOSING 
SOLUTIONS: 

Part (A). recoj^nizing the information and sources needed to implement a given solution 
„ to a job adjustment problem 

Part (B). evaluating information and sources in terms of workability and usefulness for 
,solving a job adjustmeul problem 

Part (C): choosing the most workable and useful solution for solving a job adjustment 
prablem. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY RESOURCES FOR STEPS III & IV 



< ft 
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METHODS SHEET FOR SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE 

Supplementary Exercise: 

Approximate time required - fifteen minutes 

1. Students will refer to their own mini-case studies that began in a supplementary 
exercise in Step I and will rank their ow^top two or three solutions in terms of 
workability and .usefulness. 
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STEP V 
TESTING SOLUTIONS 

' Pa£e 

Testing Solutions Lecturette ]65 

Cai^^tudy No. 1: Bertha 167 

Discussion Questions - 1 ]g9 

Recycling Lecturette 171 

Case Study No. 2: Eva 172 

Discussion Questions - 2 \ . * 

Recycling Flowchart 1 77 

Concluding Statement 1 79 

Outline (Step 5 of Five-Step Problem Solving Approach) 181 

Steps 1 through .5 Lecture tte ' 182 

Evaluation for Step V |g3 

Supplementary Resources for Step V . . ^ - " 1 93 

Methods Sheet for Supplementary Exercises I95 

Case Study No. 3: Eric I97 

Discussion QuestiofiS - 3 199 

Case Study No. 4: Timothy 20! 

Discussion Questions - 4 • 203 

Case Study No. 5: Mike 205 
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Disc ussion Questions - 5 , 207 

Case Study No. 6: Tom 209 

Discussion Questions - 6 . v . . . . 211 * 

Evaluation Section for Supplementary Exercises 213 

Case Study Evaluation Forms 215 

Checklist (Steps 1 through 5) 218 
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STEP V 



TESTING SOLUTIONS 

? • 

; The intent of this step will be to expose the students to the process of comparing the results 

^ of an attempted solution with goals established previously and to determine whether a solMion 

I has succeeded or failed. Also, students will be able to recycle through the problem solving process 

t when It has been determined that an attempted solution has failed. 

I 

\, Criterion Objective 11 

: Students will correctly apply each step of the five-step problem solving approach for solv 

I ing work entry and job adjustment problems. 

' Enabling Objectives 

f At the concIusionyof^t-^is'Unit, students will: 

■ . 1 . Select from a list, the reason for recycling a problem, 

2. Detennine whether or not a given solution to a given cctse study has'successfulh \^^' 
its goai and, if not, to where the p»-oblem should be recycled. 

G roup Size 

The entire cia.ss 



Resources ^ 


1. 


Student Guides for all^sfudents 


2; 


Validating Lec»urette(prj. 165-166) 


3. 


Discussion Question 1 (p. 169) and Discussion Question - 2 (p. 175) 


\. 


Concluding Statement (p. 179) 


5. 


Outline of the five-step problem solving approach (p. 181) 


6. 


Evaluation Resource (Flo Evans' Case Study) (pp. 185-186) 


7. 


Supplementary Resources (p. 193ff) 
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Kvalualion 



All studenLs will reteive a copv of tiu» Klo Kvaiis' Ca.so Studv aiu' '-espouse materials 
(p. 185). The students will read the case stud> and the questions on t.<e sheeLs provided. 
After the completion of the assignment, the instruc tor ^vili tollei ( the case studie.*. and 
use them to evaluate each student's achievement of the en<d)lin|^ ohjectives. Instructor 
may hand out the Results of Flo's Choices (p. 191 ) for studenLs to compare with their 
answers. Sufficient achievement of the enabling objective will be indicated if the ( lass 
achieves at least 75 percent correct responses. 

Methods 

Phase 1. ^Ap^iroximate time required • forty minutes 

1. The instructor presents the Validating Lecturette (ten minutes). 

2. Hach student works on Case Study No. 1 (p. 167 of the Student Guide) - (five 
minutes). 

3. The instructor lead a discussion, using discu.ssion questions 1, on the problem 
depicted in the case study. The instructor describes how to compare the given 
goals witli the results of the attempted solution to deternnnc whether the solu- 
tion was successful (five minutes). 

1. If desired, instructor presents the Recycling l/Ccturette and shows the Rec>cliiig 
Transparencies (five minutes). 

5. Kach student works on Case Study No. 2 (p. 172 of the Student Guide) • (five 
minutes). 

6. The instructor and 'lass discuss the problem described in the case *itudv, using 
discussion questions - 2, and they consider whether or not the soluf ion has 
failed and how the problem -solving approach iTay be recycled (five minutes). 

7. The instructor reviews the concepts of recycling by referrring to tlie recycling 
flowchart (p. 177 of the Student Guide) if necessary (five minutes), 

8. llie instructor presents the concluding statement and the Steps 1 through 5 
lecturette on p. 182. An outline of the five-step problem solving approach 
is provided on p. 181 of the Student Guide (five minutes). 
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VALIDATING LECTURETTE 



z iiote to the instructor : This lecturette may be presented as is or further 

developed as you see fit 

In the previous exercises, you have been shown how a problem can be diagnp^d. Also, you 
have considered a range of possible solutions, established goals for a successful soluitioni evaluated, 
ydur^lutipns, and chosen one. Now, we want you to think about what happens if your soliitioh 
^'f^its. If yoiir solution has not worked, your problem is still a problem; 

If, in trying out your solution, some of the symptoms disappear, the solution vrany have been . 
.partially successful. However, the solution may not have eliminated the cause of the^problem. To 
determine whether a solution has succeeded or failed, you must compare the goals, you established 
in Step II with the results of the solution to see whether your goals have^been met. 

For example, if Jeanette's work area is too cold and she wants the temperature raised 5^, a 5^- 
temperature rise will.be her go -1 and it will not be reached until the room temperature goes up _ 
exactly 5^. If the temperAture goes up only 3°, her problem will be only partially solved. She may 
decide to accept this partial solution and wear a warmer sweater or she may attempt an alternative 
."solution in order to reach her goal. In other words validation is the act of comparing the results 
produced by a solution with the results desired after the problem was diagnosed. 

Another approach is to examine the causes and symptoms of the problem identified in diagnos* 
ing the problem. Suppose in Jeanette*s case that the cause of th6 problem is a company policy to 
keep the tcmpereiture at 66 , and her symptoms are sniffling and shivering. She may decide that the 
appropriate^gpal for. her is not to raise the office temperature, but to stop sniffling and shivering. 
In this instance, the cau5^ of the problem is company policy and may be beyond her control. 
A successful solution then will not be to change the room temperature but to wear heavier clothing. 
This will prpbably reduce the symptoms of her problem, sniffling and shivering, and achieve the 

criterion Jeanette has set for her solution To check fur the success of a solution in this case, all 

— ■ — — - ^ ^ 

that is necessary is to see whether the symptoms have been reduced or elimirtated and/or the 
causes corrected. ' -^•^'^ 

Later you will find out how to recycle through the five-step problem solving approach if your 
first solution is unsuccessful. Befor^you do that, however, try the following exercises to see whethei 
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you understand how to compare the results of solutions with pre-established goals. In each exercise 
a worker has a prrohlern whicli_he/she attempts to solve: You are given the goals for successful 
soluCions in the first e?.ercise; they are written into the case study. Your task is to compare these 
goals with the results of the worker s solution and decide wheiher the .solution succeeded or failed. 
Try to put yourseif in the position t)f the worker and imagine what you would do to validate the 
solution to the problem. Good luck! ^ 



1 1 .J 
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CASESTUDYN0.1: BERTHA 



Bertha sells Fingerfig §.oap door-to-door. She has many old, familiar cuscomers with whom 
i: 4die gets aipng;well. Recently, however, the company hac put pressure on Bertha to increase her , 
^^^o^}5^keep up with the other salespeople in the company and in competing comt/anies.^^Bertha 
fl^/ ^^yBii^i^ the aggressive hard sell approach. She is a meek person who would rather let 

r^inlher c^^ convince themselves about a product. 

1 i l^aced with the problem of quickly increasing sales or losing her franchise. Bertha entbUedJn 
Mraini hoping to change her character and improve her.effectiveness as a saleswoman. 

snie;,couj^ jsuccess^^^^^^ changed Bei ha's character. She is now as aggressive and hardripsed as,any 
:o^'her competitors. She has tripled the number of new^customers she usuaHy gets in a mo 
Unifbrtunately, she has lost all her old customers and cannot keep her new ones for long. Her net 
csa!<»s are about-the same as they were before she enrolled in the program. 



Goals 



list the goals that a su'^cessful solution to this problem should achieve. (You may have fewer 
than three goals.) 

1. 



Vaiidalton 



Was Berllia'*s solution completely successful according to your goals? 
. ^ Was Bertha's soluj^kliv-partjally successful? (yes or no) 



(yes or no) 
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DISCUSSION QUESTIONS - 1 

1*. Which Work Entry and Job Adjustment Problem (WEJAP) categories may be invofved in Case 
Study No. 1? ' \ ^ 

Suggested categories: Attitudes and values, work habits, self-image, work rules, prior 

work experience. \^ 

2. What goals might be appropriate for Case Study No. 1? 

Suggested goals: 

m 

1. Increjised sales ' ^^---^"T^^ 

2. Keeping old customers and adding new ones 

3. . Successful selling technique in keeping with her town character. 

3. What was the solution suggested in Case Study No. 1? 

Suggested answer Bertha enrolled in a training program to change her own charac ter 
and make her a more effective saleswoman. 

4^ What were the consequences of the solution \x\ Case Study No. 1? 

Suggested answer* Bertha changed her character and became an aggressive saleswoman. 

She acquired new customers fast but she could not retain them' for 
.long. 

5. Did the solution succeed or fail? 

The solution failed. Bertha has not met most of her goals. She added new customers 
but she failed to keep her old customers, and her net .ales have not increased. 
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RECYCLING LECTURETTE 



l^oie to the instructor : This lecturette may be presented as it is or further 

developed as you see fit. 



When you decide that a solution to your problem has succeeded, then your problem is solved 
according to your goals and there i^ nothing more for you to do about the problem. However, if 
you decide .that the solution has failed, then you must,not jstop here, but must recycle through the 
problem solving process .to find but what went wrong and how to correct the erjror. Yoti must return 
to some earlier step in the problem solving sequence and revise that stei5 in order to corne up with 
.a solution that will iucceeJ. 

•You may decide that you selected the wrong solution because you diagnosed the probletrTin- 
correctfy. Then you will return to Step I to diagnose the problem more carefully. You may deci^ 
that your goals for.a successful solution were unrealistic, a goal you couid never reach. The.i yoU 
will return to Step II to set new goals for a successful soI'«^ion. You may decide that you made a 
mistake in rating and ranking (evaluating) the various solutions or that you did not consider enough 
.solutions. Then you must return to Step II to generate new solutio5)s or return to Step II to recheck 
your method of comparing solutions. ' , 

Therefore, when you compare the results of an attempted solution wich your g(»als and decide 
that the .solution has failed, you must try to find out why it failed, what you did wrong in the prob- 
lem solving approach. (Refer to Recycling Flowchart on p. 177 o^e Student Guide.) 

Next you will deal with one case study. In this study, a worker has attempted a solution to 
a work problem. The results of tlje worker's solution, however, indicate that the attempted sohi- 
tion has failed. Therefore, the worker must decide what to do next. Your task is to decide to which 
step in the problem solving approach the worker should return in order to recycle through the 
approach and determine a more effective solution. 
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CASE STUDY NO. 2: EVA 



Eva lives thirty miles from work. There is no mass transportation between her home and the 
County Hospital where she works as a dietician. Eva has been driving to work every day, but she 
gets only twelve miles to the gallon and cannot afford to fill her gas tank three times a week. 

Eva has considered hitch-hiking. However, even though she lives in a safe area with a low 
crime rate, Eva feels that if she hitch-hikes sixty miles every day, her chances of getting into n 
dangerous situation will be greatly increased. Eva does not want to sell her house and there are no 
other jobs nearer her home for which Eva is qualified. As a solution to her problem, Eva finally 
decides to rent her house and take an apartment near the County Hospital. 

The family who rent Eva's house do not take Jood care of it and they are not happy living in 
Eva's hometown. The family and Eva agree to terminate tl}e lease. Now Eva's house is empty, 
yielding no income. Nevertheless, Eva must pay the taxes* and basic utilities for the house, as well 
as the rent for her apartment. 

One day, Eva learns that two nurses who work at the County Hospital also live in Eva's home- 
town. The nurses say they have formed a car pool in order to cut their driving expenses in half. 
They are willing to have Eva join their group. Eva feels she can't do that because of a one-year lease 
when she signed on renting her apartment. Eva wishes she had considered joining a car pool before 
deciding to rent the apartment. 

Goals 

1. Getting to work as inexpensively as possible. 

2. rjot incurring extra personal expenses because of the job. 



Validation 

In respect to the above goaU, did Eva's solution to her commuting problem succeed? 
(yes or no) 

Recycling 

ff you think Kva's .solution failed, check the step to which Eva should return in the problem 
solving approach: 

153 
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Step I. Diagnosing the Problem., 
Step II. Generating Solutions. 
Step II. Establishing Goals. 

Steps III & IV. Elyaluating and Choosing a Solution. 



Explain briefly why you think Eva should return to this step. 



-I 
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DISCUSSION QUESTIONS . 2 



1. Which Work Kntry and Job Adjustment Problem (WEJAP) categories mav be involved in 
Case Study No. 2? 

Suggested categories: geographic mobility, family and personal situational adjustment. 

2. The goals are already given to you in Case Study No. 2, i.e., (1) getting to* work as inexpensively 
is possible, and (2) not incurring extra personal expenses because of the job. 

3. What was Eva*s solution and what were the consequences of her solution? 

Suggested answer: Eva leased her hpuse and rented an apartment near her work. 

Because the family to whom Eva leased her house moved out. 
Eva now had no income from the house bui still had to pay the 
bills on the house and rent for her apartment. 
» ' * * • 

4. Validation: 

Did Eva*s solution succeed or fail? ' • , 

Her solutior **<uled because even though commuting costs were lower (goal No, 1 ), . 
she incurred extra personal expenses because of her job (goal No. 2). 

5. * Recycling' 

To which step in the problem solving approach should Eva return to try to solve her 
commuting problem? < 

Eva should return to Step II to generate more solutions. One .solution she had nul 
even considered before is the car pool. 
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CONCLUDING^TATEMENT 

• ■ . '\ 

Note to the instructor : This statement may be presented as is, or it may be expanded 

or further developed as you see fit. 

You have just read two case studies about workers with problems at work. You read about 
the ways in which the workers attempted to solve their problems and the consequences resulting 
from these attempted solutions, , ' 

You were asked to decide whether or not the workers' solutions were successful. To do this, 
you compared the consequences of e^ch attempted solution with the goals for a successful solution 
tojhe pjoblem. This is called VALIDATING the attempted solution. If you decided that the 
attempted solution had succeeded in meeting these goals and soVing the problem, then you con- » 
eluded that no further action should be taken by the worker regarding the problem, because it had 
been solved. If you decided that the attempted solution had failed to meet the goals, then you con- 
eluded that the problem had not been solved, and that the worker should return to some earlier 
step in the problem solving approach, continuing to recycle through the approach unit! a solution 
.succeeded in meeting the goals and ccfrrecting the problem. 
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OUTLINE 



Note to the instructor : This statement may be presented as is, or it may be expanded 

or further developed ai:> you see fit. 



(Step 5 of Five-Step Problem Solving Approach) 

STEPS: 1. Diagnosing the Problem. ' 

2. Generating Solutions. 

3. Kvaluating Solutions. 

4. Choosing a Solution. 

5. TESTING THE SOLUTION. ^ . 

In step 5, the last step of the problem solving approach, VALIDATING THE SOLUTION^ you 
have learned: 

1. How to decide whether an attempted solution has succeeded or failed by comparing 
the results of the solution with the goals for a successful solution. 

2. If failure occurs, how to determine which part of the five-step process to recycle to in 
order to solve the problem. 
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STFPS 1 THROUGH 5 



LECTURETTE 



Note to the instructor . This lecturette may be presented as is, or the concluding pv>rti6n of the 

filmstrip "Problems on the Job" may be used at this time. 



Complete Review and Application 

1. Step 1 involves correctl> dia^mosing the problem which means tliat you must identify the prob- 
lem, look at the chain of causes and symptoms, and seek possible information sources. Why 

is this so important as the first step in solving a problem? 

2. Step 2 involves ^eneratin^ as man> possible solutions as you can. What are some things thai 
could limit the number of solutions? 

Example: If you lack adequate traiiiing in a specific skill (the problem), there may be 
only one or two places that offer the necessary training (the solution). 

3. Step 3 involves evaluating solutions in which it is necessary^ to see whether or not the solutions 
can be carried out and exactly how useful they will be if accomplished. How would you do 
this on the job? 

4. Step 4 involves choosing a soli*uon that is likely to solve the problem. If your first three sttps 
have been done carefully, this fourth step will follow as a direct result of the first three. Some- 
times, more than one solution can be chosen. What will help you decide which one to choose? 

Example: Case of implementation, usefulness., accessibility of material necessary to 
implement the solution, and so forth 

5. Step 5 involves t esting that the solution(s) you have chosen are adequate to solve the problem. 
How will you check this out? 

Example. Direct observation, asking friends or co-workers, comparing results with 
goals, and .so forth. ' 

In considering any problem, you can use this approach effe< lively if you know what each step 
means. To illustrate what we mean, we would like you to take a lojk at a case stud> and see whether 
you can take a problem through all five steps. We know each of >ou will approach the problem dif- 
ferently because each of >ou is a different individual. We think yuu will agree, however, that the 
important thing is to solve the problem, and one of the fastest and easiest wa>s is to use this fivc^ 
step approach yon have been practicing, 
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EVALUATION FOR STEP V 
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FLO EVANS' CASE STUDY 



Flo Evans, who has been living with her mother and an aunt during her high school davs, is 
about to graduate from high school. Her family has been very strict with her, not billowing her to 
participate in school extracurricular activities like the otiier girls her age. As a result she has became 
shy and retiring. Her mother's constant reminder that she is not capable uf doing things adds to her 
lack of confidence. 

Because Flo is graduating next month, she is quite anxious to find a job and to get out on her 
own. Since she has never worked before, she has had no experience in seeking a job. Recently Flo 
saw a list of jobs sent over from the State Employment Service posted outside her counselor s uffi^e. 
On the list was a job notice for a sales clerk at a women's boutique in whirh she was especially 
interested. To her it seemed like a very glamorous and exciting kind of job. Flo wrote down the 
address and phone number and that afterlfoon called to make an appointment for an interview. 
The following day after school, Flo went to her interview with enthusiasm. When she got to the 
boutique the manager told her to have a seat, that she would be with her in a few minutes. While 
.she was waiting .she observed the other sales girls at wQj?k. It seemed quite interestuig. However, 
she noticed that the sales girls were all outgoing people. She began to feel ancomfortiible a;id very 
ne/vous before the manager returned. In a few minutes the manager returned with a complicated 
application form and told her to complete it. While she was filling it out she became very frustrated 
because she did not know how to answer many of the questions and it seemed to her that sLe WdS 
leaving a lot of the application blank. When the manager returned she had Flo step into her of (a e 
for an interview. During the course of the interview, it became quite apparant to the manager ilud 
Flo was nervous and shy about answering questions. The interview was concluded, and the mana^fer 
informed Flo that she would contact her in the near future. 

On the way home after the interview she bumped into one of her classmates and confided lo 
her that .she was not too happy about the interview. Her friend .suggested that she Wxis just too 
quiet and that .she needed to talk more about herself and her abilities. By ne.xt week, though l* \u 
had not received any word from the manager of the boutique, she overheard some girls talking in 
the hallway One of the girls said that she had applied for a job at the boutique and had been 
accepted. Al^er hearing this Flo became very disappointed and dissatisfied and began to question 
her abilities even more. One of her teachers,' noticing that Flo was behaving rather strangely, tried 
to talk to her about it but w;ls unable to find out what the problem was. However, he did suggest 
that .she visit the counselor, talk to her mother or minister, or to someone at least. The teacher 
happened to mention Flo s apparent unhappincss to the counselor and later that day Flo received a 
note to come to the counselor's office. 

Flo went to the counselor s office and very reluctantly discussed the job situation a.s well as 
what h-ul happened when she went for her interview. Having known Flo for a number of years. 
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the sdiool counselor suguested a varieU of things that might help her find a job in the future. One 
suggestion, was tu go to the State Kmplo\ ment Service and nppl> for a number of jobs in order to 
gain experience in interviewing for a job. A second was to go to (be librar> for help on job inter- 
viewing, testing, and filling out appliiations. The third possibilitv was to investigate various teehni- 
( al schools in the area that would prepare her for a specific kind of job. In addition to these sug- 
gestions the counselor set up a series of four weekly meetings to talk with Ho, hoping to bring her 
out of her shell and make her more outgoing. P'inally, the lounselor gave her three short articles 
to read about self development which he hoped would help her. If >ou were Flo, what wt>uUl you 
do'' 
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FLO EVANS' CASE STUDY FORMS 

I. IdenU''y Flo's problem(s) 



II. (List the) Causes 



IH. Symptoms 



IV. Information, Sources (for problem Identification) 



V. Po.ssible Alternative Solutions 



VI. Net es.s4ir> inlorniatiun soune:* r»>r solution evaluation and impleinentutivm (e.g., people and 
placer) 



Vll. Rank solutions in terms of workability and usefulness. 





Feasibility. 


Usefulness 


'J Solution 


Yes 


No 


High 


' Medium 

























































































VIIL List the goals the most desirable solutions should receive . 
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IX. Choose a solution(s) (If you were Flo) 



State reasons for your choice(s) 



THE RESULTS OF FLO'S CHOICES 



In Flo's situation, there are two problems. { 1) her sh> manner and lack of self-confidence, 
and (2) her lack of experience in job interviewing and test taking. Flo had a number of suggestions 
for possible solutions to her problems. For her first problem she had three possible solutions for 
helping her become a more outgoing person, (l)aseriesof weekl> meetings .with the counselor, 
(2) some reading material about self'deveiopmen^», and (3) libr.,. ^ books dealing with seli development. 
In evaluating these solutions, Flo decided th^at she would go to the four weekly meetings with the 
counselor and also that she would itad the material given to her. Both of these solutions seemed 
workable and useful. For Flo's second problem, she had three possible solutions: (1) going to the 
state employment service and appl>ing for a number of jobs in order to gain experience in interview- 
ing for a job; (2) going to the liLrar; for books on job interviewing afnd test faking, and (3) going to 
various technical schools in the area that would prepare her for a specific kind of job. In evaluating 
these solutions for her bCtonJ problem, Flo decided that she would go the s.ate employment set 
vice and appiv for a numl)er of jobs. This solution seemed workable-and useful to Flo. The g(;als 
she developed for herself inv»^lved becoming more outgoing and impro\ing hei inteniewing and test 
taking skills. 

As it turned out, VU) did in fact choose the first two solutions for her first problein She did 
in fact go to the four wecklv meetings and she read the three short articles. .As a result of rt ahng 
and going to^the meeting.s. Flu felt that she had a better understanding of herself and was <\ mo'-e 
oijtgoing person. However, she had not \et been able to have an\ actuiil experience in becoming .'n 
outgoing person. P'or Fur's second prt^blem, she went to the state emplo>mcnt service and rnrolled 
in a short training pVogram that consi.^ted of interv* ^ing and test taking. Upon completion of 
the program, Flo applied for a job at a neighborhood grocer> store and was accepted. Flo likes 
her job and seems lu be doing prettv well, yet she feels that she is still a littlcvshv biit hopes to 
overcome this problem in the future. 

In a case sue h as Flo s where .she had two pr(;l)kms, she ( ho.se her solutions, evaluated them, 
and then implemeirted them. I lo niade two choices based on her goals for a successful .solution 
and followed throuf^h^with tla m. The soUuiun of taking a tr<iining program on interviewing aiul 
test taking to ge*. a job proved vti> posi(i\e. Flo did succeed in her training and in getting a job. 
Her second solution (oiielp her becom** a m(;re outgoing person has seemed to work t(» s^^me exlt iil. 
However, Flo still feels that she needs more lune and more experiem e. Note that at an\ gi\en Jimc, 
a solution can work verv well, it ma> Wiirk onK partiallv, or. in some silu<iHtins, it ma\ not ^o.rk at 
<dl. Whatever happens however, in order to find out whether a prijpo.^ed solutUiM will sulw prol)leni. 
it is still necessary to evaluate, ( noose, and implen^ent that solution in .oluiDns. 
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METHODS SHEET FOR SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES 



Supplementary Exercise 1: 

Approximate time required - forty minutes 

1. Each student completes Case Study No. 3 (five minutes). 

2. ' The instructor leads a discussion; using discussion questions - 3 on the problem depicted 

in the ca&e study. The instructor describes how to compare the given goals with the 
results of the attempted solution to determine whether the solution was successful (five 
minutes). 

3. Repeat Steps 1 and 2, p. 187% from Case Study No. 3 using Case Study No. 4 and discussion 
questions - 4 (ten minutes). ng^ 

4. Repeat Steps 1 and 2, p, 187, from Case Study No. 3 using Case Study No. 5 and discussion 
questions - 5 (ten minutes). 

5. Each student completes Case Study No. 6 (five minutes). 

6. The instructor and class discuss the problem described in the case study, using discussion 
questions - 6, and the> consider whether or not the solution has failed and how the , 
problem-solvirig approach may be recycled (five minutes). 

Supplementary Exercise 2. (To be used only if the Supplemental Exercise ''Students' own mini- 
case studies" were completed in Steps III & IV): 

Approximate time required - forty minutes 

1. The instruct >r will pciss out the Case Study Evaluation Forms (p. 215) and ask that the 
students use them to complete Step 5 of their own mini-case studies from the Supplemen- 
tary Exercises from Steps III and IV. (Refer students to the checklist on p. 218 of the 
Student Guide) - (five minutes). 

2 The studenLs will attempt to validate their choice of a solution bv comparing it with their 
goals (five minutes), 

» 3! If the solution ks not valid, the students wiif recycle the problem solving apprc.ach to the 
appropriate step (based on the questioas on the diagram on p. 175 of the Student Guide) - 
(twenty minutes). 
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Evaluation 



1. Kvaluation will be carried out by hav.ngstudewk lexcflange their case studies with a class- 
mate and each will assess whether or not the fiy^-$tej<Spproach was used correctly (refer 
students to the checklist on p. 218 of the Studiidl^uide) - (ten minutes). 

2. If the Supplemental Exercise (students' own mini-case studies) were not completed, the-- 
instructor can use the Introductory filmstrip *Troblems on the Job" to assess the degree 
to which the students understand the five-step ijroblem solving approach. 
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tiASE STUDY NO. 3: ERIC 



Erie is in charge of a large supply room for an office building which serves as a tenter for four 
(Uflerent companies loc. ted the building. The place is usually busy with people coming and going, 
obtaining new supplies, returni.*>g borrowed equipment, and having equipment repaired. Because 
. no formal organization hiis ever boen established in the supply room, Eric is the only person who 
knows where anything is. 

When Eric caught the flu last winter and was out for three days, the supply room was in chaos. 
People from all the companies were fumbling around trying to find what they needed. No records 
wero kept of who was taking what items, so stocks got dangerously low. ' 

9. 

The companies using (he supply r .om decided to get together to try to solve the supply room 
problem. First, they set their goals. They decided on what changes would have to .occur if the 
• problem was 'to be solved. Thr f( Mowing are the goals, which the companies decided on. to have 
more than one competent employee available to take charge of the supply room; to have supply 
Records kept up-lo date; (o have a formal organization of the supply room familiar to all the 
companies using it. 

When Eric returned (o \\ork, he was asked to write down the comple:e organization of the 
suppl> room and use tliis as .t manual for thoroughly training all personne.' working with hnn so 
that they would. all \m ome familiar with the supply rooni organization. Copies of this manual were 
to be .sent (o all companies in the office building. 

/ • 

laist wewk, Eru went on liis'annual vacation. His assistant, Chris, immediately took charj;e of 
the supply room. Smt v Kric had taught Chris the complete organization Chris kept things running 
smoothly He kepi the suppiv room records up-to-date, and because all the companies using the 
supply room were now familiar with its organization, no supply shortages occuned and no one had 
trouble getting needed sui)plies because of bad organization. 

Unforlunatci\. the sui)plv room had on hand onlv one v>orking typewriter be<:au.se the other 
three were taken in for re[)airs \ esterda> . C^hris also had trouble filhug requests **or erasers becai. .e 
of a lo(\iil strike In (ru( kets during the past two weeks had interrupted the delivery of office 
supplies Kinai!v,,bc( auso (he fjond [)aper had become too expen.sive, Chris had to substitute ( oarsc* 
recycled writing paper in place of the high-grade bond rcqnestcni by the companies. 

(loals 

What were the ^n>als lliatjhe < {)mpanies (ic( uled ,i Mucessfu! solution to this problem should 
achieve? (There may be lewor than throe ) 
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1. 

2. 

' 3. 



Wat the companies' solution successful-did it aciiieve the goals? (yes or no). 
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DISCUSSION QUESTIONS • 3 



1. Which V/ork Entry and Job Adjustment ProUem (WEJAP) categories may be involved in Case 
Study No. 3? \ 

Suggested categories: work habits, communication, automation and changing 

technology, work rules. ♦ 

2. What goals might be appropriate for Case Study No. 3? 

Suggested goals: 

1 . To have more than one competent employee available to take charge of the 
supply room 

2. To have supply records kept up-to-date ' 

3. To have a formal organization of the supply roon: familiar to all the coiTipanies 
using it . . 

* 

3. What was the .solution suggested in Case Study No. 3? 

Sugt; led answer: Eric should write down the complete organization of the supply 
room and should use it as a training manual for all employees 
worki.'ig with him. Eric should also send copies of this manual 
to all companies in the office building. 

\ 
\ 

4. What were the consequences of the solution in Case Study No. 3? 

\ 

Suggested answer: , Erfc's assistant, Chris, was able to take immediate charge of the 
supply room, no supply shortages occurred because of bad 
organization, and everyone was able to find what he/she needed 
from among avciilable supplies. " 

0, Did llie solution succeed or fail? 

Th€ solution succeeded. All criter'.;! were met. Other problems have arisen and supply 
sht^riagej^ are occurring, but these are not related to the original problem of bad supply 
roonuKganization. 
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CASK STUDY iNO, 4: TIMOTHY 



At the Pop Beverage Factory /rimothy is employed as an interviewer in the personnel office. 
His job requires that he f^et alunj; well with people and treat everyone with courtesy and considera- 
tion. Timothy is from a large urhan area, however, and the Pop Beverage Factory is located in the 
back hills of a farm state. During the past year Tiniothy has found it hard to deal fairly with the 
people he interviews. They are all rural people, wha^iave less formal education and sophistication 
than Timothy^ ac quaintances in the '*big city." Many of the job applicants find it difficult to pass 
the entrance exams the company gives, and few of the applicants come, to the interview as Timothy 
expects them to, well groomed and dressed in suits or dresses. Furthermore, Timothy cannot under- 
stand their regional speei h or quaint mannerisms. He is aware that his lack of respect for these 
people is apparent to them and interfering with his own attempts to be tolerant and fair in his inter- 
views. \ 

Timothy applie.s for a transfer ti> a metropolitan area, but ii^the meantime he tries to change 
his attitude toutird die local rural people. His goals are to he tolerant and fair in his inter\iews, anil 
to learn to respect the people inierviewed. 



\ 



\ 



To adomplish the.se goals, Timothy decides to learn more about the local people and tlieir 
culture. He atttiuls a ( ountry musii iVsti\«tK reads some books on the history and sociology of the 
regi(*n, sub.scribes to loi J newspapers and maga/ine.s, and visits many of Uidiumes of tiie people 
he work.s with. 

In a slu»rl time, Timothy bci onies popular with the people and he develop.s many friendships 
with his bosses tit ihe fai lory . These friends try to convince Timothy t(; stay on. When I^op 
lieveraue offers Timoth\ a r.ii.se to remain at the rural factory , Timothy decides to stay. Tinu)thy 
still htis not 1 hctn^iid his «iltitudc toward the local people, but with his new friends and raise in pa\, 
he IS content with his job. 

Criteria 



Whal w.'re tlic ^r*.jls thai jiniothy iLi ided to ac hieve for a .sue i essful s(ilulion to this pr(ii)lem 
(there ma\ be mor^' lhan ihreeV^ 

1. 



:i 

WasTimotln \ solution su( ^ essfiil did it achieve the goals''' (ves or no) 
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DISCUSSION QUESTIONS - 4 



Which Work Entry and Job Adjustment Problem (WEJAP) categories may be involved in 
Case Study No, 4? 

Suggested categories: attitudes and values, communication, new roles, mterview and 

test-taking, geographic mobility, educational preparation and 
job placement, career planning, occupational aspirations and 
job expectations, and prejudice 

What goals might be appropriate for Case Study No. 4? 

Sugges^.ed goals: . , 

1. Development of a tolerant and fair attituda in interviews. , 

2. Development cf respect foi the people interviewed. 

3. Development of rapport and empathy for those interviewed. 

What was the solution in Case Study No. 4? ' 

Suggested answer: Timothy decided to learn about the local people and their culture 
by reading books on the history and sociology of the ijCgion, 
subscribing to local publications, attending local festivals, and 
visiting people. 

• / ■ 

What were the consequences of the solution in Case Study No. 4? 

Suggested answers. Timothy bee 4me welMiked, developed friendships with his bo.sses, 
got a raise, and decided to stay on at the factory. 

Did the solution succeed or fail? 

The solution failed. Although Timothy became content with his jobr none qf the goals 
concerning impioving his attitudes toward and rapport with ^he people he interviews have 
been L 
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CASE STUDY NO. 5: MIKE 



Mike read an advertisement on the inside of a matchbook cover. It said a company w<is .looking 
for aggre.ssive young men, high school graduates, who like to deal with people. The ad said that 
the company was willing to pay "$185.00 per week for executive trainees." 

Mike applied for the job and was accepted. Working as a wholesale magazine salesman for a 
month now, he does not get a fixed salary, just a 5 percent commission. Since he has not been 
selling many magazines, he is averaging about $80.00 per week. The $185.00 per week is what the 
"expert*\salesmen usually average. 

Mike is unhapp^ with his job. He cannot live on what he is earning and is thinking of quitting. 
Yesterday^ however, Mike decided to try to solve his problem by discussing the problem with his 
boss, Teresa. His boss was considerate and encouraging. She t>.Id Mike that many salespeople have 
a hard time at the beginning, that she herself earned only $54 a week when she started with the com- 
pany. She also told him that she hoped he would not quit, because she liked him and she thought 
he got along well with the other employees. She even predicted that Mike s income would probably 
double within six months. Miko felt encouraged by this (Kscussion and decided to keep the job and 
work harder, « 

Criteria 

List the gihds thai a successful solution to this problem should achieve. (You may have less 
than three goals.) 

1. • " . 

2. 

3. 

Kvalu.ilioii of worker s .-.Dlulioii. Was Mike's solution completely siK ccssful according to 
your KoaLs? (yes or no) Was it partially successful? (yes or no) 
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DISCUSSION QUESTIONS - 5 ^ 

1. Which Work Kuiry and Job Adjustment Problem (WEJAP) categories may be involved in Ca.sc 
Study No. 5? 

Suggested categories, job-seeking, career planning, prior worjk experience, communica- 
tion, educational preparation, and job placement. 

2. What goals might be appropriate for Case Study No. 5? 

Suggested Cloals: 

1. Know exactly what salary to expect on his job. 

2. Karn enough to live on. 

3. What was the solution suggested in Case Stuvly No. 5? 

Suggested answer. Mike discussed his problem about his salary and job expectations 
with his boss, Terasa. 

4. What were the consequences of the solution in Case Study No. 5? 

Suggestb answer: Teresa convinced Mike to stay on the job and work harder. 

5. Did the solution succeed or fail? 

Tht' solution failed. Miko still does not know what salary he v/iil get, and it ptobabl> 
will not be sufficiei\t for his needs. 
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CASE STUDY m\"6: TOM 



Tom likes niove fast. He began as a stockboy in the Discount Department Store. Although 
he WJLS not a hard worker, Tom **learned the ropes" quickly. His bosses were impressed with the way 
he learned what needed to be done and vho to get to do it. Tom became friends with the store 
manager, and many of the department managers were surprised by Tom's quick grasp of the work 
flow and selling arrangements within the store. Tom was soon prpmoted to floorwalker. 

Everyone thought that Tom was getting along well with his co-workers. In the beginning, Tvm 
had made friends with his co-workers who considered him a nice guy. After ne was promoted, 
however, he changed his attitude toward his new ca-workers and began treating them as inferiors. 
Although his position as floorwalker was on the same leve' hs that of the cashiers and salespeople, 
Tom acted'towards them in an unfriendly manner anJ fr antiv gtve orders to them. Fiis co-workers 
felt that his job had gone to his head. They began to ignor^ Tom, leaving him out of their social 
activities. 

Tom felt alienaled '>> Lie reaction of his o-workers, but he did not change his attitude toward 
them. He thought the> were just jealous of his success and were too la/.y to try to get ahead them- 
selves. Tom felt that he was a smart businessman, who was determined to be su'^cessful. 

During this time, the store personnel manager discovered that Tom had m^srepres^nted him- 
self on his application form when he had first applied for a job with the company. Tom had stated 
thai hc» had a certificate in sales management from a local busine&s school. Actually, Tom had 
attended some courses at the school, but had not fulfilled the/equirements for the certificate. A.s c. 
(onscqueme of this discuver>, the store manager decided to demote Tom to his job as stockbi)>. 
The manager (old T jm that the reason for the demotion was that the store policy was to have a 
higher le\d of educational preparation for their floorwalker positions than Tom had actuall> achieved. 
In addition, the manager felt that Tum should bb penalized for the misrepresentation on his applica- 
tion form. 

Tom thought tli.it the real reason for his demotion was his co-worker.^' attitude toward him. 
He felt t* il thcv h.id pruliabl> ( omplained to the store manager and persuaded her to demote him. 
Tom believed that he was bein*: treated unfairly and thi,.ight if he pressured the manager on the 
issue, she would have to bai k off and not demote him. So Tom threatened to quit if he was demoted. 
Tom fi^tured th.it the manager would have to > ield if she did not want tJie, news to get out that the 
store mcin.i^ement w«ls harrassing one of iUs employees simply because his co-workers did not likt,* 
him. But It, Tom's surorise, the manager said that she would accept Ton/a re..ignatton if he offered 
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Ctoals 

1. Keopinu tlu? jo!) as floc^rwalke*". 
• 2. Staying with the company. 



Tesnn<; 



(\>ii>ult'nnu tht' <il)(>\e ^oals, did Turn's solution to his problem toncerninjj; his position at 
work succeed*^ (yes or no) ; 

Re('\ cImv^ 

It \i>u think Tuin's sululiun I'ailed, c heck the .4ep to which Tom should return in the problem 
solvin*^ I)ro('ess if he still wishes to try to solve the problem: 

Step I. Diagnosinj^ the Problem 

Step IL Generating Solutions 

Step 11, Ivstablishinti (ioals 

Steps IIK^: IV Kvaluc4inf^ and Choosing a Solution 



l-Xplain bnelh vvh\ \ou think Tom shcudd return to this step. 
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/ ^ . DISCUSSION QUESTIONS - 6 



Which Work Kntry and Job Adjustment Problem (WEJAP) categories may be involved in Case 
Study Na. 6? 

Suggested categories: self-image, alienation, peer and si'pervisory adjustment, attitudes 
and* values, work habits, new roles, interview and test-taking, job ' 
layoffs and rejections, educational preparation and job placement, 
occupational mobility, and work rules. 

l^^e goa^s are ;ilready given to you in Case^Study No. 6 [i.e., (1) Keeping the job as floorwalker, 
2) staying with the company]. 

4 ♦ * 

What wasTom ssolution,'^and what wete the consequences of his solution? 

Suggested n'nswer: Tom told the manager that he would quit the company if he was de- 
moted. The manager said that if he offered to resign, she \^ould accept his resignation. 

Testing 

Did Tom's solution succeed or fail? 

Mis sblution failed^ He was not able to keep his job as floorwalker, and he may have 
to leave the company. 
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CASE STUDY EVALUATION FORMS 



V 



F">ni the case study >uu developed from the supplemental exercises beginning after Step I, 
Jist the possible solutions for your problem. 



1. 



2. 



n. 



4. 



B. For ea<.li solution you lisled, i hock whetlier each is either workable or not workable (('.ui it 
be accompjished?) and wiiat vou think about its usefulness (high, medium, or low). 
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Workability 


Usefulness 


Solution 


Yes 


No 


High 


Medium 


Low 


1. 












2. 












3. 












4. 












5. 





































C. List the u<><>ls \ ou developed that you would like your solution to achieve. 
I 



2 



1 ^. 

1 

. 
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1). Pick your best solution and state your reasons lor choosing it. 

■i 
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' , CHECKLIST 

(Steps 1 through 5) . 

In solving any given problem remember the following steps: 

1. Diagnosing the Problem * 
This includes: . . 

a. identifying the problem or problem area 

b. looking for causes, symptoms 

c. seeking information sources, to help define the problem. 

2. Generating Solutions 

Try to think of as many solutions as possible. 

3. Evaluating Solutions 

Fin^ out which solutions can be carried out and how useful they may be in solving the 
problem. 

4. Choosing a Solution 

Select at least one solution and take action on it. 

5. Testing the Solution 

Determining whether the solution has worked. 
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RKCOMMENDICD ALTERNATIVES 



The followiii}* list of films, filnuslrips, niultimeclia presentations, l)ooks, and reports aie suj;- 
Uesled in order to provide supplementary resources for the instructor. They may be used to provide 
background information for the leather or provide additional activitie for the student. These mate- 
rials are not required in order to effectively implement this unit, the> are, however, pood additions 
to the c(;re oi this unit. 



ABCs of GctUnf^ ami Keening a Job, The Eye Gate House, Inc., 146-01 Archer Avenue, Jamaica 
New Y(;rk 1 H35 

This proj^rain. vvhich contains ei^hi filmstrips and four cassettes, presents to students in grades 
seven through'fourteen information needed to obtain work and to remain on the job after being 
hired. Emphasis is placed on leaniinp, the world ol work vocabulary. Topics include obtaining a 
social securitv card and working papers, organizing a weekly budget, the rofe of labor unions, and 
health and safelv (onsidcration on the job. The short time span required um\ the easy-to-understand 
manner )f presentation makes these programs useful for visually-f rienttd students in conjunction 
with (lasses in vtnatioii.d guidaiue, occupational education, basic aduU education, work experience 
information, and social studies. 

COST- total set, $79.50; each filmstrip, $7.50; e? h cassette. $5.95. 



Adienlure Lifelong I earning Simulalion (Grade 10 College and Adult). Ahi Pub. 

This kit is a role play sinuiLition in which thirty to forty-five people can plav. Fifteen diflerent 
i'lu.M ters are engaged in the pursuit of higher education. These characters interact with filteen 
different institutions o higher edu( ation, ranging from Ivy University of OmniMedia Network to 
r)a(k of All Trades School Fat tors determini.ig enrollment are goals and interests in Role Prolde.s, 
available lunds or iinusjjd federal education voucheiS, match between given learning type and nature 
of course selectee', and a sr.. all element of chance. 
COS'!' $60 00: shipping and handling, $3.00. 



Mmanm \ I landhooh for Leaving High Schooi 1975. Approach 13-30 Corp., 1974. 1005 
Maryville Pike S.W , Knoxvdie, Tennessee 37920 

This magazine is published amuialK U) aid tweh'th grade .students in the transition from high 
M-hool to liiojior educ.ihon or a job A lar^e portion of this publication concerns iLseif with .iKending 
colhv.e. Another major [)art of the maga^'-ine di.scus.ses planning and preparing for a career. Sniailei 
porli- »ns of the magiizine (over such topk^. <ls 'he military, automobiles, job hunting^civil servu e. 
nrr-.u matters, body t are, and sfuind svstems. The subject matter ma> vary according to the issue. 

X 

\ 
i 
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ApfUvinj:: fani J(fh ,SV// Sludv (httdc for Students, l\ariri.s Mink H.j-ii, I?,ilph K M.isun, .tncl 
S, Phipps, Inlerstate Pniilc-js and Puhhsiurs. I9(>8 

'I'liis.r' \ (V I ard set* is .Iesij»nc(l ti> assist Uidtrts Id Lam cpiickK and easily some (jf the skills, 
kni)wle<!{:t»x and altitiuli-s nti i*ssarv Un t^ettin^ '^t;, QucstJuUN are nnnted on tfie front of each of 
the ( ards and the corret t cniswc^s arc on the oi'* ?r side. The .^indents may use liie questions to, 
learn i ertainj'undamenlals unoi v li in apph iiig \:x i job, t:he( k their kno\vled{»e of job appbi ation 
proi edures before starting an tnipluv meM inten jesv, review between job interviews, stud> before an 
examination or an ai uial job interview. Use as a learninj^ game with other-students. This set ma> be 
usee! to supplenient insirurtional discussioni^ iinr^ ,sUKie'at projects. 

Hrcad and Hutu ////i\s, Auejk v for Inslr-.u iioNai Television, Box A, BUiomin^tc^n, Indiana 47101 

This is .1 serii's of 15 i ,ueer deveb j/tnent profiram.-., v*ub o! which \o 15 minuie,^ in lenj^th winch 
arc designed to help nine to iv.eivt^ vear olds ex jlore the i r>srrehUions between their own lives. and 
the world of work, Alt'liou Ji Jus ?s direc ted m.^re towards >ounger siudenls, a auHiber of programs 
are ilirecti v applicai)Ie to ■.>ider oJ;;dents as fo'iows. 



1. 


Choc^ssn^ Chanijes 




S< h(io! and J(?l)s 




'i1,e Wav We Live 


1. 


Success St orv 




iVojjle Need IVopk- 


(>. 


1 '\urec . ^ Ou 're \Vn>n<^ 


7, 


' )ur Own Tw'j liquids 


8 


\Vi,rk Means 



HndKUi^ tlw (kip fnj,r .V .u.ol i.> \\->r'r Jupartmi-nt of I..)bor, V\ a,shinj^ton. D.C. 1%8 \\]>{Yl\ I M 

Som*' of 'JSC v.»ri.:b!c'> - onsiderv^' io affet i the process of t/"an,sition fr<^r.uschc>ol {-., work .ire 
innsidcrc^J Jo^^^'tiii j wUli sitf)s !hal i «}n be taken to Jiarrow tli^: j»ap between sci^^^jl and work, ^'hese 
,sieps a**e * 

1, '.'u re.jsjn^ ^Uidcnl knowled^^e ahcnjj ihe environment of work while \\\ s< hooi. 

2 nu rcp^inq opporitiniJv lor f l;j(ietiit: to f^ain aciua! work experience; 

.5 iiu rcsMuu parii' jpaiiun kA !K!rV::ies.^ dwA kAIw.x private groups in the edi.^ ation worhl, and 

i provKbn^, U!Jf?rt»vcd LwowJfHij^e .\\\d training ;d the point of entry mto ihe job n;«irket 

(\rlt)r o/ i)uti^i'* , t j!arve>t i'lbvis, b'M orjior^iied > 'A'^'s! '.n^house Eiectru' Corporalnwi, 23rd Street and . 
Cowap. i{o,itk Muiv if, !:idj.ui:t 473(i2 

Thr ( . If-ipii! ir (\^r;H7rje:o!; h,i>. dtveiopcd a fihn tiial ade(|U<tteiv (ienionstrati s Vim. i.«tuse and 
.sv Njp^-n;s .,-p,r »^ of » problem 'I !u-- 16 niUiutcsoun<i fdm shovvs various problenis j>r oj ^ratuuj 
i. ((fwntohir propt rK ,uid < ousa.jsis with appropruete informati(;n on safe operation (d {<»rklifts. 

/'jfif/l'*\n ('nt /!o;i(ihif*^{\ yMhlviM Job cmcni. Carroii Countv (\'ir^inza; ih^h Sch(M)l. 1971 

riti*. bo.'kicj } . --jL'ni'd tu.5.v.^fs5 12(11 /,r.i(!crs <is thev prepare for <-m[)lov ment < (uisider<t{ ions. 
T!u f>*'(tkb ^ i^diiubd in'o ' i^:!",!, < li«5pti';\ <5iid I ovvrs sui'h i >pi( s r,.-, c areer pbinnui^, kiboi Kiws and 



school policies on sUuiftits working, job hiuiti ig, «tppl>ing and interviewing^ fur <i joh, a[)pren(u f 
ships, c(>nl.muin}4 and post-se('on(iar.> ediiealion, and working on (he joh. 

An Experimental Evaluaium i>l' Mctlnnls of Tcm hin^i Students to ConsAlct Altfrnatnc Prohlctn 
Solutions, Nelson, I). C, AIR, Stanford, Cahfornia, 1970 

A problem sol\i;i^skill was Investigated to provide ^5irection for training strategies for <i pio- 
posed p^^'sonal prol)k'm solving training program. 



Ex,)lorinfi thv World o/ \\\,:^ . Spei iali/rd Service and Supply Company, 1329 Arlington Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45225 

These tareer gu'id«ini e rei.rdings have l>ten produced to aid students in developing a l)etter 
undersl.uuiing of (he extent of \ou»tion.d opportunities, the n:jed for planning and an approadi to 
their studv of careers. The series includes a two part introduti ion to work and the need for pi<»ni.ing, 
«i spei iai feature for vvDnu'n and (en presentations eat h loncer ied with, an introduction to iKCupa-- 
(ional opportunities within a \iHatiiui.il interest area. The prcientations are focused on the interi.,%' 
areas of the Kucier Voi ational IVeferenie Record. (Author: William H. Martinson, Hd.D. Co.sts. 
6 C LSseltes. Ol-C T, S52.50; or (i records, Cil-R, $39.00; or 12 tapes, GI-T, $52.50.) 

Einal Ri^'port Aihtcitni: (\irccr An un ncss. Mar' Arno Beatrice, Hoothl)a\ (Maine) Region Hig:i 
School, 1 97r'. 



This IS a re[)Oit lu* <in l^ngl^h ( ourse tlui* was taught for half of a vear to increa.se students" 
speaking al)ilitv , to fi>hh'r tlieir self t onfideiu e, and to extend tlieir avvarene.ss of the jol) market. 
The inimcographui rcf>ort i<u hales thi' ol)jvaive>, the learning aids, the class activities, results of 
.studenus \isits to pLu<\s i,'f eniplovment, a.ul the evaluation of tlie program. This report would aid 
teachers and counselors who ha\e, are or will he in charge jf a course of this nature. 

F^oftf Silutnl to Wot! \ ViU>i Slud\ . .\e\v York State Kducation Department, A'banv, Ne \ York, 
1961) KI)039:M9 

TluM oiu (»p{uali/ation of pn>hlems wlni ii voutli fat e in their tr.uisision from s( hool t wt^rk 
into .1 model uhh K rclati s spct iln prtd^lcnis d; dimensK/ns * \ ^vM <in(l enxiromnent in de\ elopnu ntal 
stages. Tliesln. -isi trauMfional nced> were identified in ar ^ of prep<ir<tt(^r> education and I mim 
rng. o< ( ut>alnui.il inh^riiiahon. scll-at tu.di/.ation, worker role, jol* pla< ement mohilitv^ an{! oiiU[)<i- 
tional mobd'lv 



CiCt adnh, liober( (\irkhull ci a\ . Iluni.m Kesoun e I )evel(/priient Press. 197r 

Tins bo4^k ischMj^ncd ^uas^l^t !n(n\ i(hi<iN obtain ( he job in whiin thc\ «jre interested Thi-se 
• nate-Mls < an be u.«'d b\ rin»r lu^h m hool and post-secondarv htudenis wIuj are hegmiunu. uuj'rox- 
ing. or cilteiing ! ir < «irecr t hoi* c The book is (!i\ided into six cliapters. Clutpter one pro\ uh s .i 
detailed mlnKlu< tioii I lie btn^k. Ch.ipters two .md three aid tlv iruli\i(luai in g«tthering vaUiabh' 
information al)<)Ut lunisiit herscll C'liapter (our desi ril)es*'h( a to dev< Io[» a i ornplele iob list whuh 
uill i)ut the p* r>(4i \n N/Ui h with .t in<j\inium number of p(>».vsil)le emphn ti.>>. Chapter live i>rt%en(s 



hov to i\i \clu|i ,1 i uni|>ku jppln atjoit wlnih includes a persuasive resume and a personal *\u\er" 
letter nf applu alion. Clittpter six pftnides inforni.Uion on !. w to master specific skills needed to 
lohtrul ea* h personal joh Uitcr\ iew. Thrtju^hout this book there are exen ises wliii h the indi\ idual *^ 
needs to < ompletc U) ivake the ex[)eneni e uorthuhile. Il will probahlv take se\eral da\s for the 
student to complete* llie ni;iterials and master (he skills presented. 

(iV/Z/z/r ii Job. VaUh atioii Design hu^rporated, 47 West 13th Street, New York, New York lOOl 1 

This nuiiti media vil)pro.u h to deahn^ w ith World work problems ( ^nsisLs of 1 2 c assettes. 
21 studein rii i>rd !ju.)klets, and an instructors ^uide cdl in a permanent storage box. Students 
respitinl \{, taped li s-stMhs, prep»tre "fai t sheets'' and application forms and participate in group dis- 
cussions. (Costs, as of tins writing, $131.00.) 

(n thnu a /V>s/r/ Sk no. .Jane V. White and (Jlenn Pearce, J. Weston Wtiich, Publisher. 19(59, 

Portland. Maine (M104 

Tlii < i^liticn II A 1 r* black and white posters are written to primarily help terminal students 
wlio h.tic [{ w skilks and little in.si^ht into the world of work with obtaining a job. nint.-> c iid guide- ^ 
lines abmU fuidin^ saU.f>inu'work, ratin?; persona! skills, and evaluating companies arc given. Half . 
nf cai h til ihc posters i ontains u sketi h whicli relates to the narrative t>n the uthei hctlf. TliCMiarra- 
tiv< whi< .i Is A lit ten to the student i overs sut h ttjpics as .^urvev ing the jt)b market, r»iting .sell, studv- 
mg i «i .ip.uiKs. s»ti iru ^ and benelits, adv. jiicenienLs, measuring skills and needs, writing a resume, 
pM paniiu v«,(»rk s.«:n[>les. Atitinu letler.st'f applicatit>n, asking permission for referem es, interviewing, 
.ind <• ilowmg-Jip iUi inier%iew. 

(icitinK \f>ph((i(i >/K Ixi^ht. Scholastir iiook Services 

This u .H liih^ ^:u)il( ^uliuihu ( s junior and senior high .st hool students to the c ommon dav -to (lav 
p,ip<rw4^rK ul '!.( v nrld ut \M>rk. An ovt-rhead Iranspareiu v and ditto master are sui)phed l(;r cai b 
lurni Dri.i r > ! • t iis( , rni;>Ii)> ment, and i red it ( ard applic atioiis, mail Drder blanks, uiid ( he i ommon 
f»atdv!nu m.ii' r>.(. .im ^MS t* the forms i.u luih'tl. The materials are also (o ai (|U,iint (he student with 
ih< l^rijisand . * ^ \ , 'uiwiion lo I'.e t^^orld of wtjrk. The introduction ret ommends w «i\ s the 

insliuHo. I Ai\ or,»i.r,,r lu.'si nialerials ;n the regular < urrii ulum, Thi^ is a relativelv ine\pensi\e 
^our<e ol lornis lor > u i>,: b^i^u (*m[)lo>mcnt reati;u^ss skills and survival from tlie v\orkbof-w ork\s 
dav lo dav p.-perw<»rK 
COSI s-l .>() 



///>// taint fin /nh, \]\t ' iu'll ! )reese, ^)Clenre Hesear*'h .A.ssociates. 1971 

This oi*ol let i> dt >i ji id to lu'li- indiv iduals obtain the right job. The dcu umem takes (he 
approai h i hal uht aiimi^ 1 l.c r*iilit job is a sales i (nn[}aign and ( o; ers the tollo\Miig lopu s know ing 
the prod U' I » nur t|Uabl i» ^uions. bei onnng tamdiar with the nWirket possi'ile eniplov ers, lot at ing 
emplo\ rr . .(Hint; \ «»urs( 1 1 .(s the applu ant best cjualified, fol!ojWing-up the enplov mt nt inters lew . 
nol <'\p(( tm^ i«> uet cu iV ji»b v ou appiv lor, and preparing voursel! for promotions alter ohianung 
tin r»uhl j<ii> I he lasl • i ^ipu r ot tlie l)oo!Jel presi'nts ideas on how lo st*irl a business. 

/ 



I low to Srcp Your Job Posdr Series. Pamehi Sullivan, J. Weston Wak h Publisher, 1971, Porth^nd 
Maine 04104 

The eighteen 1 1" \ 14'' t\v«» t(iIore(? posters are intendexl for students who «..^ enterinj» uie job 
market for the first lir o. (Juidt lines on how to best function on a job arc presented. Half of each 
of the postei . vontain.s a .sktu h v\hii h relates to the narrative portion. The narrative which is written 
to the student covers sm h iopii.-> t. wi!lingne:>s It) start at th^f !»ottom, willingness to «isk questions, 
l)oinj; punctual, beniu part of a avn , gi.od grooming «.nri iloahliness, being polite, having a little 
initiative, Ijeinj; in ^u>od huaior. ^Mrinj,,. companv \ ambasf»ador, being orderly, job economics, being 
self confident, absenlceti.m, not beln^ a clock- Aatc* .>r, seU improvement, having pride in self sticking 
vviti) the job and uivin*; notice. • • 

lloit You Can G:i a Bctict Job, Amern an Technical Society, 548 Kast 58th Street, Chicago Illino^ 
60637 

Th/s book .>frrr> A' re <ltv'ing more effectively with human relation.^ in a business situation. 
The reading level is suital^le (or .^tadent.- in junsor h'^^a school through adult cd^uation. The fext is 
well written, e.1s> to understand, and handl ed in .i humanuiic .inner. The personal qualities that 
are necessarv to individuals seeking advancement, as weii as .^ujigesti^ns for develo,)ing those qualities,^ 
are discus.se(k The book deals witii potential mistakes and how lO av^^id these pitfano. The book 
would make good suppli :iunlai> readin;^ nuiterial for .self-avvarenv»ss development, prevocational 
training, i.-id work expi'i ience classes. 
COST Ji.s<upri< c. 'rl 00: school prices 20'V off list. 

Imluslrkil Labot ami Crunuuil . IL^lalums, Merle K. Strong, Delmar Publishers, 1969, Alban- New 
York 1220:') 

This hook IS for iKc with >{udeiit.-> or trainees v\ho will be entering the world of work «jr vUio 
ma\ alrcM(l\ be working Within Ihe five ^ei tions there is a total of 30 units with each unii having 
obje( tives, ueneral inlrcHiui tioii.^. su^.^ges^ed ti\iiies. and'assignments. Most units are fri^ni iiiree 
to si\ pa^es in length. The .s uu lude. Sc( tion ! - Education and IVaining, Section li - Organi/a- 
lion of So( letv industrial ur >\\ih in Anieri* cffecus of technological i hange. n«iture of labor force, 
\\at,e sv stems, eti , Sci 111 Personal Secufiiy and Kfficient Living health, insurance, unemploy- 
ment insurant t-^ u<»rKinen s i (/mpcn.satiun, eti ., .Section IV - Organized Labor how labor unions 
^ operate. (tdlcH tne baruannnu, the union ( ontrai is, eti .. and St. tion V - l)emi»* racy. This hook could 
be of use bv «t icai her^.nd i>r t^uidanie .oun,Nelor a ho i.s respun>ible fo! introducing the world o( 
induslrv and labor to higii school siuiieni^ and or adult.s. ^ 



The Job Came. i;mf)l<>vmcnt Tr^uning Corporation, Neu York New Y(jrl<, 1975, $149.00 

ln< hutcs lour Job I nulcr Workbooks, T»i|>es and Trainer s CUiide. The ^^ob Game was develii|>ed 
to assist people \\ho i ouif Iroin .t vanciv of backgrounds to find a job. The materials include four 
job (JaUKs I a>sell( tapes, a .J(*[j Lindt r Workbook and a Trainer s Manual. Additional equipment 
needed is a standard casst'tle [)kr,er and a timer with a bell. 
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^hh Hunting: Where lo liegin, Gui *:mce Associates 

This proj^ram, which contains two full-coior filmstrips, two records, or iwo cassettes, and a dis 
* UhMun guide, i Lirific.^ students' understanding of employment sources while helping vheni build 
"self confident e. It explains tiie various t>pes of emplo>menl agencies, the rule of the job counselor, 
tivi. ser\iLc cxam.s, and how to answer want ads and handle job interviews to junior and senior high 
school students. The dlsi u.vsion guide provides teaching and discussion materials and filmstrep 
scripts. 

Cv)ST-$48,50. 



Jobs foi lli^h Silnf(;l StUih nts. Guidance Associates, 11 Washington Avenue, Pleasantviile, New 
York 10570 

These filmstrips provide .idvice on locating go. I jobo b> relating specific jo1)s tcistudont objec- 
tives. They help distinguish between jobs that pre j vide special experience for subsequent e nplo>ment 
and those that offer pocket money or good v.ages onl>. (Cost, as of thi?^ vvriting, 2 filmstrips, dis- 
cussion guide, 2 LP's, S41.50; or with 2 cassettes, $46.50.) 



Job That (toci* S(nnci)Uue, Guidance AsM»'. iates, 1970, 757'l hird Avenue, New \'ork. New York 
10017 

This kit includes tvvt) nine minute ;olor filmstrips, two 12" LP records or two cassettes, cmd a 
teacliers guide and is designed lo sbow junior and senior high ochool students how the> can get 
cJie.id on ihe job !jv having the proper .ittitude and personal CjUalities. In an innovative use of graph 
Us, the fihnstrip presents without moralizing the idea that it is wrong-to end up in a deadend job. 
The teac her's guide inc ludes introduc tor> materials, .suggested discussion questions <md .u tivities, 
and filmstrip .scripts. 

Ji)b Ytw Want. The, Mc(iraw Hill Book c\>mpan>, Delmonte Re.search Park, Monterev, California 
9:5940 

Suil.d^le lor senior hi^h sc hi>ol .students through adult education, this book is designed tu help 
individu.ils prepare job hunting, interviewing, and successful performaiue on the job. The text 
Is e.i.s> to read .md the v imtent is \)gicall> developed The reader is asked to conduc t a self-appraisal, 
considennK .iptitudes. interests, and per.sonalit> . Career exploration is di.scus.sed. Once alternative 
career p.iths have betii .selected, the reader receives .suggestions foi locating, applying for, aild inter 
V levying fur those jub^. The last few chapters are devoted to achieving .success on the job and c onsider 
ing^promotional opportunities. 

The pbotugr.iplis .md the drawn ^lustrations demonstrate good ethnic balance. Words pti ubar 
to the wt)rld o* work are defined a* the bottom of the page. The job interview section is especialK 
well done Keview (|iiesth>ns ^isen .it the end of each chapter help to highlight and reinforce the 
'Mer\ • .iin concepts. 

Job Vtnt Wdtit Hon to (n't It, llu\ Walter Blai kedge et al.. Southwestern Publishing Companv, 
1 975, Cin( iniiati, Ohio 

Tills workbook ts .(itncd al Ik Ifunu iiuiiv uhials obtain jobs of their ( hoice. The book is divided 
into eiglu ibap(cr> wliuij tover the following (i)pus. how to learn about job oj pi>rtuiiities. i hoosmg 




«i ^imI, workinu in Ihc suniniur, sullin^ persun.il ahilitie.'., \\ritinj» d leUer ol *ipplK*inon. t cimr)U*t 
itiK a job iipplii atioi ^oinj; on inlurviuw, and the first da\ un a jub. Within LMth i hapter ihure 
nru disi ussions of thv U)\)k . nian\ tinu»s in a stur> f jrm, and exercises to be completed. Thjs work- 
book would b. useful lo student.s mteresttd in oblainin{*J\ill- cr part-time empIo\ ment. 

3?' 

LJc Career (!at7H\\\\s{vTU Publishni^; Compan\ , Incorporated, Schof)l and Iabrar\ De[)artmenl, 
850 Third Avenue, New^ York. Now York 10022 

The Life Carca (tiUnc is .i suuulation acti\it> that attempts lo imitato or simulate tht job, edu- 
lation* jnd m irri.ij^t market .us it currtntlv exists in American societ>, and to demonstrate how these 
markets niav affeit the I:*e planning of a person, j»iven certain personal ch«ir<ii teristics. Students pla> 
(he(Jame in te.mis of two or three, and compete against other teams to pla\ the most satisf\inj; Me 
for ;he next eijiht lo tin \ears for a h\ pcjthetical student. The Game can be used in \arious :,ettin^s 
with var>inj* nu:ul)cr , of studei.ts. (t u iile.il to have at least a two-hour stretch <it the begimiinj^ to 
^el students into the Game, Uici^cMch subsecjuent session with the G uue can be an hour lonj;. lie 
( ause of the j»r* .it similaritic:> bet\veen aspects of the Game and the realiti 5 of life, students ha\e 
become ver> involved in it, and have project]^} their own life intf> that of the Profile student with 
whom thev are working;. The Game provides an opportunit> for teaching some important prim iplcs 
of de( ision making and life planning that students ma> nut have learned through other methods. 

()fl\t uil Ct*lh i*e ljiiiii!h (■ iixatninaUitn lUmrd (Umle lo h'lnatn ial Ait! /or Stitdcnts and Parefits, The, 
h-li/aheth \V Su« har .md Plivllis Harris, Simon and Schuster, 1976 ^ 

# 

Tltt> book pro\ nil's |)r.utii a! Iin«*nii«tl «n(l information for collei^e bound students, (heir p.irent.s. 
(tnd their 4i(lMsi rs I'Ik book, uhuii is dn id( (I into ten part.s, ( ontains information of a Ik fuiaui lal 
aid IS. Vdu. MHir lamilv. \our (ibiiation. finaiuiai aid from post-sec ond<ir> eduiational institutions, 
finaiu tal <tid from liie b.isu cdui .itional o[)portunit\ ^rant program. fiiuuK tal aid Ir6m tlie states, 
fin i«il .(1(1 ihriuigh tlie i;uar<ini(*c*d student loan program, fin.uicial aid froir spei tal purpose f)r(j 
grams, linani lal aid from hx.il sourics, «uul information for parent.s. .\ su[)plenunt sei tion is .iIs<j 
[)ro\i(led 

cos'i: M 9r> 



Oti rhi' Jiih, l.cLa ahui Di-sum. Im orjjorated. 17 West 13th Street, .New ^'oi . New Y(jrk l(K)ll 

I bis niuhi nu'di.i .(f)pro<u h to on tlu jol) problems ( onsisls of 20 ( t.ssettes. 21 student rei otd 
bookk ls. .tiul MX iiui rui tor's I'Liulc in a perm«i!U'ni storage ijox. StUvlents prmlai e written rt's[)onst s 
to litpi'd lessons ,iMii ire i xpusi'd to \ .iru-us problemalii situations, ( ( i^st. as ol this w i iting. 
S229 00 \ 

<^ 

0/>/ifi/ ///fii/ \ . .Si liul.i^i u liook SiT\H('s, 1971. 901 S\l\ an Avenue. Kiiglewood ( ill Is. \eu K rse\ 

I'lns kit . v\ liK 1m oni.uiu eii'ht lilmsi f)s. eight rc( ords or c assettes, fhirlv student logbi>ol\s. 
and <i leat luff's uindi^ >kv i .iIiik J .'ilc cl wori.^u M)k p«^ge^ and .si ri[)ts, is designed t(j pro\ ide si u(!ents in 
innth tlirouuh t welilh ur.ules w itli tu.il | ..u tu e in eniplov ment ac'ti\ ities and [)r(K edures [\\ tiie 
l.rst Idlu^trip students .ir« .jsked i|ues(i<ins which lhe\ might eneounter on .tj«>b mter\u*w. 'I I.e ne\l 
li\e lilmstrips pnnidv intorm.iliun on lilire.i ( areers. Another Jilmstrip proMih .»rm<itioii un 
problem siih ing In ..u last tjims! ip. the students are a?;ked (juest ions t * determine In w miuh thev 
lia\e le«irne(l ihroughmit the iimt l"he >tuden' logbooks .ire to be used .ilont* with (lie filnistri[>s 
(•*()ST .^169.50. 
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Plannhifi Y^mr Career, General Electric, 1971 



This booklet briefly explains how high school students can be prepared for any career direction 
by having a wide education base. It is explained bow knowledge in communications, /nathematics, 
science, social studies, and foreign languages can be helpful when preparing for a career. There is 
Jdso a brief description of some planning suggestions for major career fields. • 

Preparing Pupils for the World of Work, Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan, 1962 ED 001 452 

This report of a committee assigned to evaluate the programs preparing students for employment 
detailii the need for improvement of counseling and guidance services available to students. The 
necessity to provide regular career counseling and expand World of Work Services including vocational 
education and work -study plans for girls and mentally retarded students is emphasized. 

* 

Problems in the Transition from High School to Work as Perceived by Vocational Educators, Garbin, 
A. R; Campbell, Robert E.; Jackson, Dorothy P.; Feldman, Ronnie, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, The Center for Vocational Education, 1967 

The major objective of this particular exploratory study was to collect data which would help 
*. guide subsequent research in the area of the worker adjustment problems of youth. Interviews wHh 
a selected group of vocational educators sought their perceptions of the most crucial impediments 
facing youth in the school-to- work transition and recommendations for teaching aids, curriculum 
materials, and other programmatic solutions that would help alleviate these impediments to worker 
adjustment, ^ , ^ 



l^oblems in the Transition from School to Work as Perceived by Youth Opportunity Center 
Counselors, Kggeman, Donald F.; Campbell, Robert E.; Garbin, Albeno P., The Ohio Stale 
University, Columbus, The Center for VocationaPEducation, 1969 

This report was designed to identify the range of problems faced by youth as they make the 
transition from school to work, A survey-by-questionnaire of a selected group of Youth Opportunity 
Center counselors sought their perceptions of the impediments faced by youth in the school-to-work 
transition and their suggestions for alleviating these obstacles. 



Roles and Ooals^ Argus Communications, 7440 Natchez, Niles, Illinois 60648 

This kit, which includes Hi six-minute, color filmstrip, a record tfr a cassette, and a leader s manual, 
^ explores the question of whi-h comes first, the role or the goal, and hW^one affects the other. The 
filmstrip concentrates on presenting diverse ideas that help students in grades 7-14 formulate their 
own answers and guidelines. Can be used in group counseling sessions and classes in communication 
arts and psychology. ' 
CWr- $20,00. 



Self, Incorporated, Agency for Instructional Television, Box A, Bloomington, Indiana 47401 

This is a ser?s of 15 programs each of which is 15 minutes long, that is designed to stimulate 
discussion and private reflection by eleven-to-thirteen-year olds. It consists of a teacher's guide, 
teach ef-trnining workshop materials, and evaluation materials, 
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^ ' ProKralTis deal with the following: 

1. Physical chanijes 

2. Peer group pressure 
Dating readiness 

4, Kveryday pressures 

5, Cliques ^ 

6, The system and self 
7-. Failure and disappointment 

8. Privacy 

9. Pressures to achieve 

10. Kthnic, racial, religious differences 

11. Male and female role identify 

1 2. Kthical decision-making 

13. Families 

Allhough these programs deal more with interpersonal aspects of development, they have wide 
applicability to the world of work especially in the realms of attitudes, values and family and personal 
situational adjustment. 



Start Getting That Job Now A Vocational Guidance Handbook, Daisy Farrell, Memphis Schools 

This l)ooklet provides information to students in grades 7-14 concerning obtaining and main- ^ 
taining a job. I( is written towards the students and provides in formation on topics such as job 
tields and their future, preparing for an interview, interviewing, completing a job application form, 
pos> '^hle reasons .for being turned down for a job, appearance and action on, the job, managing money, 
unions. 
CC)S"I— $3.00. 



Succeedinfi on the Job. Self-Study Guide for Students, Patricia Mink Rath, Ralph E. Mason, Lloyd 
J. Phipps, Interstate Printers and Publishers, 1970, 19-27, North Jackson Street, Danville, 
lllinoift 61832 

This 4** X 6** card set is designed to aid students in learning quickly and easily some of the 
skills, knowledges, .nul attitudes necessary for working successfully. Questions are presented on the 
front of the card and the corre( t answers i\te provided on the other side. The student may use these 
questions (o. Learn ccrlain fundamentals involved in succeeding on the job; check his or her knowl- 
edge of employers* cxpei tat ions before starting a job; review while on the job; study before starting 
a job; study before an examination; as an actual supervisory review of work, or use as a learning 
game with other students. This set may be used to supplement instructional discussions and^tudent 
project. 



Trouble at Work, (uiidcmi e Associates. 41 Washington Avenue, Pleasantville, New York 10570 

Thest» filmstrips .ire realistic dramatizations that explore Conflict between the impatient appren- 
tice and stern master medianic, (he family-burdened hospital worker and the superior faced with 
absenteeism: the mistake prone salesgirl and her gruff non-supportive boss, an ambitious filling-station 
worker and his unmotivated pal. (Cost, as of this writing, 4 filmstrips, discussion guide, and 2 LPs, 
$^11. 50; with 2 cassettes. .M6.50.) 
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Work liniryf Problems of Youth-A Literature Review, Haccoun, llobert R. and Campbell^ Robert 
K., The Ohio State University, Columbus, The Center for Vocational Education, 1972 

> 'B^.P'^P®^ reports the findings of a descriptive analysis of the vocational coping problems of 
Y^^""r^^il^"^^""*^^' The analysis was conducted by two major methods; (1) an extensive search 
(if both ^nfeshed and unpublished studies and (2) visitations with job placement agencies and con- 
sultants. * / • 
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^Vforker Adjustment Problems on Youth in Transition from High School to Work, Qarbin, A. P., 
Salomone, Jerome J., Jackson, Dorothy P., Ballweg, John A., The Ohio State University, 
' Columbus, 'I'lie Center for Vocational Education, 1970 

This study attempted to identify and specify the nature of the high school-to-work transitional 
experience as revealed, by 642 youthful workers, representing diverse levels of the occupational 
structure. Recommendations are made which when implemented have the potential to facilitate the 
•adju,stment of youth to the world of work. 

. If ' -"^ ' . 

Worlier Adjustment: Youth in Transition from School to Work— An Annotated Bibliography of 
Recent Literature, Garbin,'*A. P., Jackson, Dorothy P., Campbell, Robert E., The Ohio State 
University, Columbus, The Center for Vocational JSducation, 1967 

This selected bibliography was compiled in the course of designing a study. on the adjustriient 
problems of youth to the world of work- In the development of this compendium oLrelevant 
sources, it is recommended that evenjriore comprehensive and systematic research be done on this 
relatively neglected problem. 

World of Work, Hugh Shrader, J. Weston Walch Publisher, Portland, Maine 04104 

This spiral bound book describes the requirements of the jworld of work. It is written towards 
the sludent and describes^such topics as ( 1) entering into a job— how to apply fqr a job, and how to 
?vi on a job interview; (2) various aspects of working on the job— conduct on the job, absenteeism, ' 
loyalty, unions, and advancement; (3) mai7itliini|ig other aspects of one's life— insurance, maintaining 
livinfj quarters, budgeting, and taxes. The book provides in an easy to read manner concrete sug- 
gestions for a person starting a first job. ^ _j 

You and YuurJfth Interview, Guidance Associates, 757 Third Avenue, New York, New York \OOMj 

This program, whicfi consists of two full-color filmstrips, e^ch thirteen to fourteen nu 
length, two 1 2" LP records or two cassettes, and a teacher's guide, i^ designed to assist indivi^ . _ 
in the developmerfl of interviewing skills. Part I provides information on the interviewing gSiuls 
Ihrough a series of interview situations. Part II pi;esents four different job interview situS^ions. After 
each si! nation the filnislrip can be stopped arid a discussion of questions that appear pJfihe screen 
can lake place. The teacher's guide provides teaching and discussion materials and fi^mstrip scripts. 
^ COST-2 nimstrips, discussion guide, 2 LP's, $41.50; with 2 cassettes, $46.50. 
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Your Career if You're Not Going to College, Sarah Spafver, JuIia:\Messner Publisher, l^^Vl 

This is a well organized, comprehensive handbook for hi^'h scl\uol students. This publication 
can help students evaluate their interest and abilitieis or help them select and obtain a job. TJie * 
handbook isdivi(|ed iiito fifteen major occupational divisions, each division having a range of occupa- 
• tions requiring liUle or more years of study /training. Undev each occupation the following items 
may he found: ( 1) qualifications required, (2) duties, (3) skills, and M) future of the occupation, 
hi the a;ipendix the following information t ^n be found: occupations index, state apprenticeship 
councils, regional offices U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship and Traininmand finally other important 
ir^% ^sources. • - > \ 

C()ST-$4.50. . ' \ . . . . 

• ■ ■ " ■ \ ■ ■ 

Your First Week on the Job, Guidance Associates, 757 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10017 

This program, which contains two full color filmgtrips, two 12'' LP records or two 'cassettes, 
and a discussion guide, presents humorous dramatizations that help reduce the high school'students^' 
anxiety towards Uieir first job, prepares them for coping with new personalities, rules, and decision;' 
and sUmuJates relaxed group talk about entcring'the world of work. The discussion guide provides 
(eaching^and discussion matericils andiilmstrip scripts. 
. CbSTA$48.50. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS AND PRODUCTS OF 
THE CAREER PLANNING SUPPORT SYSTEM PROGRAM . 

f ^ ^SYSTEMATIC DELIVERY OF CAREER GUIDANCE ' 

\ ^ I 

A set of integrated,* printed, and audiovisual materials constitutes the prograni^s 
delivery system. Developed by Dr. Robert E. Campbell and his staff, these materials 
^provide s^^^ directions to plan, develop, implement, and evaluate^n iJ^^ 

.gi^a9ed'care^^ The delivery system has been extensively fiejd ^ 

^testedjn over*forty,schools in sixteen states. 

CAREER DEyELOPMENT FOR WOMEN 

^ ^.^ Sugar and Spice is Not the Answer: A Parent Handbook on the Career ImpUcations 
, of Sex Stereotyping, by Louise Vetter^ Cheryl Meredith Lowry, and CaroIyn^ 

M.Burkhardt. " ^ ^ / \ ^ 

" Career Patterns of a National Sample of Women, by Louise Vetter and David W. 

Stockburger, " ' ^ 

Career Materials: Implications for Women's Career Development, by Louise Vetter, 
Q.avid W. Stockburger, and Christine Brose. " 

'CAREER DEVELOPMEtebR MINORITY. YOUTH - ^ " 

■•• ■ r 1.,. .^-^^ ■■ 

lificant'^thersi in CareenrPl 



Involving S/gn//icant'€^t^^ ^ Cp«nsc/or's Handbook, by 

* Carolyn ,M, BurkhaMt^andra^Rv^rlets^ Cheryl Mered it b Lo>yry,- H. 
Xawrence Hotchki^, and Robert Campbell, 

Significant Other Influence, Career Choice and Achievement: Selective Theoretical 
and^ Conceptual Approaches, by j. Steven^Picou, Evans W. Curry, and H. 
Lawrence Hotchkiss. 

Significant-Other Influence and Career Dechions: Volume I, Black and White Male 
Urbm Youthy by Evans W. Curry, J. Steven Picou, H. Lawrence Hotchkiss, 
Shirley Scritchfield, an^.John Stahura. 

Significant Other Influence and Career Decisions: Volume H, Black and White 
Female Urban Youth,%y Evans W. Curry, H, Lawrence Hotchkiss, J/ Steven 
Picou, John M. Stahura^ Shirley Scritchfield, and JeromeiSalomone. 



Foi;,.additional information or ordering ir.structions (prices and availability), contact: 

The Center for Vocational Education 
CVE Pubiicatibns m 
1960 Kenny Road 
.Columbus, Ohio 43210 
Tel: (614)486-3655 



